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Get 
Posted for Yourself 


You may think, or assume without thinking, that you know 

all about life insurance, but you don’t. You may think that 
you know what changes the New York laws have made in 
this great business, but it is doubtful if you do. You may 
think you know how cheaply insurance can be bought, but 
you would likely be surprised if you wrote to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


for samples of the new Standard Form of policies. It would 
pay any man to get acquainted with the Mutual Life, long 
the largest and staunchest insurance company in the world, 
and to-day better than ever. Send for a copy of the Trus- 
tees’ address to policy holders. Itis very plain and very 
interesting. Send for sample policies. Get your infor- 
mation at first hand. Do your own thinking, but 
base your thinking on facts—up-to-date facts. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our nearest 
agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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address the 


THE CADET MAJOR AND HIS STAFF 


a s e 4 a 
Chamberlain veces 
RANDOLPH, N. Y. 

A high-grade preparatory military school for boys and young 
One of the Regent’s Academies of the University of the 
State of New York. Admits to leading Universities. 
tial brick buildings on a magnificent site. 
old and upwards received. 
and associations of this school, with its superior equipment and 
unsurpassed location, appeal alike to earnest boys and earnest 
Moral, mental, and physical development receive the 
fullest attention. 
low in comparison with the same advantages elsewhere, and has 
the most valuable property of any of the private military schools 
in the Stateof New York. Annual charge $350.00. 
vear begins September 23d, 1907. 


Substan- 
Boys from 12 years 
Limited to 100 Cadets. The routine 


The Institution is endowed; making the cost 


Fifty-seventh 
For illustrated catalogue 
Commandant, Randolph, N. Y. 











NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor Review of Reviews, Chairman of. the 
Council. Dr. James C. Mackenzie, Director. Catalogue will be 
sent by the Secretary. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL (arte cNy. 


. song Island, N 
A school for girls, eighteen miles from New York. Number 
limited ; healthful location ; spacious buildings ; college preparatory 
work, Excellent advantages in music and modern languages. Refer- 
ences required, Address Miss Annik S. Gisson, Principal. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 
On Seneca Lake, Near Watkins 


College preparatory school for both sexes. Eleven teachers, spec- 
ialists. Advanced scholarship. 
M. SUMMERBELL, Ph.D., Pres., Lakemont, N. Y. 


Mohegan Lake School 


(Military) 28th Year 
MOHEGAN, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 


A true interest in every boy; close attention to his needs and to 
development of character. Students carefully selected. Classical, 
Scientific and English Courses. Prepares for college or business. 
Located on shores of beautiful Mohegan Lake, 500 feet above Hud- 
son River level. Athletics and all land and _ water sports under 
‘ mapetent supervision. Refined home life. Beautifully illustrated 
catalogue sent on request. Address THE PRINCIPALS. 


OSSINING SCHOOL e: cizis 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Miss CLARA C, FULLER, Principal. 


40th year. 
The Dr. Holbrook School 
OSSINING, N. Y. 


FOR NEW BOYS SEPT. 25TH 


41st year begins for old boys Sept. 26th. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 
Half-hour from New York. 
Mrs. Joun CuNNINGHAM Hazen, Principal. 
we ga my $ Associate Principals. 


Pe.tHam Manor, N. Y. 























New York, Pomphetasie. A Boarding and Day School for 
Putnam Hall School Girls. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Departments and General Course. ims to develop 
helpful, thoughtful womanhood by correct and srmpatheic meth- 
ods. Certificates admit to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Holyoke. 
Catalogue on request. ELLEN CLizpe BARTLETT, Principal. 
prepares many 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL girls for Vassar, 


but is distinctively a HYome School, and offers special advantages to 
the large number of girls who do not go to college. i 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


$ Rye, New York. 
Rye Seminary, For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 











er nts Patt COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Heatncote Hall Beautifully located among the hills of 
Westchester County, 40 minutes from Grand Central Station, 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General courses. Music and 
Art. Outdoor sports. Catalogue on request. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School 
FOR GIRLS. THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


All departments. College preparatory, graduating and special 
courses. For circular address - 


Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 711. 
Emma Willard School for Girls 


(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges, and Cornell University. General 
and Special Courses. Musicand Art Schools. Fire-proof buildings. 
Two Scholarships. Out-of-door games. For catalogue, write to 
MISS ANNA LEACH, A.M., Principal, Troy, F 


The Balliol School ©U°4.:5, * 
College preparatory and general courses. 
DITH RockwELt HA tt, A.B., Head. 


The Halsted School 


YONKERS ON HUDSON, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar 
and Wellesley. Fine course in music. The principal receives a few 
resident pupils into her home on school grounds. 


OHIO 
The Bartholomew-Clifton School (08. 


An attractive home department for a limited number of resident 
pupils, Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced course for High 
School Graduates. Music, Art, Languages. 

Miss E, A. Ety, A.M., and Miss M. F. Smiru, Principals, 
Evanswood, Clifton, Cincinnati. 























Ouro, Cleveland, 4008 Prospect Avenue. 


Miss Mittleberger’s Home and Day School 


College preparatory and general courses. 





GERMANTOWN, Onto (near Dayton). Individual i 
‘ ‘ +t? ‘ ndividual instruction. 
Miami Military Institute Parental supervision and 
discipline. Commandant detailed by Secretary of War. Faculty of 
ten able men. Capacity 54 selected Cadets. Offers courses Redlegs 
to baccalaprentp degrees. Gymnasium. Athletics. 
RVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President. 


. On10, Oberlin. 
Kindergarten Training 


Exceptional advantages — Lectures from Professors of Oberlin 
College—Courses _ in the College at special rates—Charges moderate 
l4th year begins Sept. 20th, 1907. For catalogue address 

SECRETARY OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, Drawer U. 








Onto, Oberlin, Box 0. 
OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
New gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fifth year begins 
Sept.17th, 1907, For catalogue apply to JoHn FisHER Peck, Principal, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA 








PENNSYLVANIA. Bethlehem. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY airis 


Founded 1749. 158th year — oe eh om 
fax HARK rincipa 





The Baldwin School for Girls Pennsylvania 


3ryn Mawr 
Incorporated 1906. Formerly Miss Raldwia’ 8 School. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within 17 years 216 students 
from this school have entered mm Mawr College. Certificate 
admits to Vassar, Smith, and W. el esley. Diploma given in both 
general and college preparatory courses. Fireproof stone building. 
‘Twenty-five acres of grounds. A separate cottage for young girls. 
For circular address the Secretary. 
Jane L. Brownett, A.M., Head of the School. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


The Chambersburg Academy 


For Boys. 110th Year. Thorough preparation for any col- 
lege or technical school. poiainetiy a Aome school. Individual in- 
struction. Terms, $275 Per Year. For catalogue address 

D. Epcaxr Rice, M.A., Principal, Box 201, Chambersburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLYANIA MILITARY 
COLLEGE “"sa*" 


46th Year begins September 18. 
Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. Also Preparatory Courses. 

Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry 
Scholastic, Military, Moral, ond ” Athletic 
training. Catalogues of 

Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


George School P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania 
Under manly zement of Society of Fnends. Thavough College 











Preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New ( ppennaeene and 
Laporetary | 3uilding, large athletic elds. Healthful location north 
of Philade 


pnia. kor catalog addres: 
. S. WALTON. Ph. D., Principal 











The Haverford School 





A College Preparatory School for Boys. Nine miles from 
Philadelphia. Surroundings beautiful, healthful, refined. 
A Boarding School emphasizing the best influence of a home. 
Numbers limited to secure the best individual development. 
Equipment complete and thoroughly modern. New Dormi- 
tories, New Recitation Halls, Athletic Shed, Swimming Pool 
and Gymnasium. Its graduates among the alumni of all the 
leading colleges. Its prominence in all branches of athletics 
due to its superb natural facilities for out door sports, and 
to the policy of providing for every boy the most thorough 
physical training under staff supervision. A school thus 
planned to give the des? at any cost cann»t offer low terms, 
| but merits the careful investigation of thoughtful parents. 
| Vacancies are filled from the waiting list. Illustrated circular 
| on application. } 
| CHARLES 8S. CROSMAN, Head Master, | 








Haverford, Pa. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG A! s 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours Bode York. 

The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For rab address 
Miss Sytvia J. EastMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa, 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania 


Fifty-eighth Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. 
Exceptional facilities for Laboratory and Bedside Instruction. Post- 
Graduate courses in Operative Gynzcology; in Obstetrics, the Eye, 
Ear, Nose and Throat. Full particulats in catalogue. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 
Box 200, 21st St. and North College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PuiLApEetpHia, Germantown, 221 West Chelten Ave. 


The Stevens School for Girls 


In historic Germantown. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Courses for those not wishing to enter college. Lectures, Concerts, 
Art Exhibitions available. Opens September 26, 1907, References 


required. Address Mrs. JENNIE S. CROLL, Principal. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 








SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Philadelphia 
Faculty and eee unexcelled. Ten boarding 


taken. 
John Stuart White, LL.D., Head Master. 


Miss Anable’s School for Girls 


1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Academic, College Preparatory, and Special Courses 
Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr methods. 





_ 59th year. 
i. English. 





GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School 


College Preparatory and Regular Course with Diploma, 59th 

ear. ew Senior vw Added grounds. Resident a 

irector. , Tueopora B. RicHarps, Princi 
Miss AuKA Saunpers Kotz, Head Teache 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak Lane. 
Miss Marshall’s School For, Girls 
cademic and Music 
Departments. College Preparatory and Special Courses. Ideal 
location. Comfortable home life and outdoor sports. For particulars 
and illustrated circulars, address Miss E.S. MARSHALL. 


The Training School 
for Kindergartners 


under the direction of Miss Caroline M. C. Hart, will re-open Sep- 
tember 26, 1907, at 1615 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. The work will 
include Junior, Senior, Graduate and Normal Trainer’s Courses, 
Mothers’ Classes, and a Model Kindergarten. For particulars 
address Miss CAROLINE M. C. H > 

The Pines, Rutledge, Pa. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Senge. ‘ 1 coll heed 
*repares for all colleges and tech- 

Cedarcroft Sch ool, nical schools. Manual training. 
Thorough instruction by experienced teachers. Occupies estate of 
tayard ‘Taylor, 125 acres (in country and away from Gotracting 
influences of city life). Excellent cuisine. All athletics. For illus 
trated catalogue A address Jesse Evans Puitips, A.M., Principal. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. (14 Miles from Philadel pein) 
Forty-four years successful in preparing boys for college or for 
business. Careful ingivienal instruction. Buil sen s all new. 30 
acres for ail sports. Crmsesi um with swimmin 


RLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., pHeadmaster. 





VERMONT 





PENNSYLV ~— Kingston. 


F ‘ 

Wyoming Se minary Founded in 1844. 
Co-educational. College Preparatory and Business Courses. De- 
»artments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine_buildings. Beautiful 
ocation. Yearly rates, $350. 63¢ year opens Sept. 18th. Catalogue 
on request. Address REv. . Spracug, D.D., President. 








GODDARD SEMINARY 


Co-educational. General and College Preparatory Courses. Special 
courses in Art, Music, and Elocution odern buildings. rge 
grounds, In "the heart of the Green Mountains. The endowment 
reduces cost to $170a a yon 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Prin., Barre, Vt. 





, PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. ‘ ‘cle. | , : 
or girls, in charming 
Miss Sayward s School healthful suburb o 
Philadelphia. Delightful home, modern building recently enlarged, 
college preparatory and special courses, musical Copartmnent. out- 
oor sports. Develops character, mind, and body. For illustrated 
catalogue G, address Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Prin. 





Saxtons River, Vt. 
Vermont Academy fsxtons River, vi; 
An endowed school. Ideal location, in the foothills of the Green 
Mountains, and excellent equipment. College Preparatory, Music 
and Art Courses. Certificate admits to colleges. Pure spring 
water. (Gymnasium. Athletic Field. Terms moderate. Address 
for catalogue, JO 


HN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal. 
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TENNESSEE 








ML Military Academy 


COLUMBIA, TENN. 


One of the best equipped schools | in the United States. Seven 
large cheerful buildings. Beautiful campus of 67 acres, in heart 
of Blue Grass country. Ideal climate and health conditions. 
A. faculty of competent instructors. Individual tutoring. 














Every advantage for physical development, recreation, and 
pleasure. A select school. For catalogue address 
J.C. HARDY, M.A., J. E. EDGERTON, M.A., Principals. } 








VIRCINIA 


Mary : Baldwin Seminary *i.kiee® 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Term begins Sept. Sth, 1907. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
304 students from 32 States past session. ‘Terms moderate. Enter 
any time. Send for catalog. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal, 














WISCONSIN 
Beaver Dam, 


WAYLAND ACADEM Wis. 


High-grade, co-educational Christian home school, Large endow- 
ment. Excellent equipment. Music. Elocution. Athletics. Mod- 
erate expense. Address for catalogue, Prin. Epwin P. Brown. 





Library of Home Economics 


“The Library is invaluable! If I had only had 
it when I began to keep house, I should have been 
saved many bitter mistakes, many wasted hours, 
and many, many dollars. It has made me begin 
housekeeping over again on a new basis already, 
and yet I have only begun to mine its treasures.” 

This is what Mrs. H. has to say about the “ Library of Home 
Economics,” which ieee the home-study courses of the 
American School of Home Economics on the “ Profession of 
Home-Making” and “ Art of Right Living.” The 12 volumes 
may be obtained in connection with ctive or Associate 
Membership. , ey of 32 pages sent on r y=. Address 
postal A. S. H. E., 622 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNT BOOK 


A cloth bound cash book with automatic division of expenditures. 
Sent on approval, 50 cents (stamps). 
Am. School of Home Economics, 626 W. 6th St., Chicago. 
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DO YOU WANT 
YOUR SAVINGS 


to earn the highest possible rate of in- 
terest ; 

to be absolutely safe ; 

| to be withdrawable on demand at any 
| time? 

These are some of the advantages this 
company offers you. 

This company has been in business 
for over 13 years. 

It is officered and managed by some 
of the most prominent business men and 
bankers in Baltimore. 

It is absolutely sound and conservative. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 5% on Savings Accounts— 





Write to-day for the booklet. 


_ CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO. 
| 1049 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 




















Relieves 


, Headaches 


Settles Disordered Stomachs 
Restores Appetite 
** Tastes Like Soda Water. 
50c. & $1. at druggists or by mail. 
THE TARRANT CO. 





Commended by Users 





for 62 Years. 44 Hudson St., New York 
OFRN 
The Ben Greet Players °sic 


can be booked till end of August (East). For next Season—Colleges, 
Clubs, etc.—a most sstenctive repertory is arranged— Shakespeare, 


“ Everyman,” and other Camis (with or without “ scenery as re- 
quires). Address pen GREET, care of SANGER & JORDAN, 
ees Theater Bldg., N. Y. 


Mr. Greet, in ae to many a applications, contemelates 
- la opening a School of Acting, with center in New Yor 












TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities 
repaid by taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over, 
Akin to a Government Bond in safety. 


Send for our offerings, references, 
etc. Our business is national in extent. 


Send your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
1 Wardell Bidg., MACON, MO, 
































Pens for Af Purposes 

Perhaps you're an artist, or 
an engrosser, a book-keeper, a 
student, or just an ordinary letter 
writer—there’s a 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicatel * 
justed and smoothly groun 
sample card of 12 different oe 
terns sent for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. < 
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Just a little on 


CHEESE 


is delicious. Itadds zest to Welsh 
Rarebit, Macaroni with Cheese, 


Cheese Toast and all Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 

















UNITS For 
Investment 


CENTRAL Business Property, unencum- 
bered, is divided into Units by The Trus- 
tee Companies. Units and Fractional 
Units are offered for investment. 


UNITS COST $1,000, YIELD $79.13 NET 


THAT is the story of Trustee Property No. 
2, Seattle. Units purchased at $1,000, 
during construction, now have a market 
value of $1,350 and pay annually $79.13. 

UNITS are accepted by National and Sav- 
ings Banks as security for loans, are readily 
convertible, and can be transferred with- 
out expense. 


SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
These are the growing cities in which we offer you 
Units of Central Business Property, unencumbered. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
If you have money to invest you should in- 
form yourself on Unit Ownership. 





The Trustee Company of Seattle 

The Trustee Company of Los 
Angeles 

The Trustee Company of Spokane 


THE TRUSTEE 
SECURITIES COMPANY 
No. | Wall St., New York 











Bank by Mail 


with this bank, whose twelve years’ 
record of strong, conservative man- 
agement and uninterrupted growth 
have won for it the confidence of 
seventy-one thousand depositors. 


4 Per Cent Interest. 


Send today for our free booklet 
““G” giving full particulars about our 
system of handling out-of-town ac- 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00. 
Resources, $30 ,000,000.00. 














CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 
Saeed 














GOING ABROAD 


JOIN THE 


Ideal Late 
Summer Tour 


(August 24-November 11) 
personally conducted by 
WERNER & CO. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 


Officials of European Railroads, 
which insures unsurpassed facilities. 


PARTY LIMITED TO 12 


Full information and itinerary 
upon request. 


1908 Spring—Party leaves 
latter part of April 
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HE OUTLOOK is always delighted to get letters of criticism. They give a season- 
ing to the equally welcome letters of appreciation. Some also are welcome chiefly 
because they are entertaining. It was not to The Outlook that, as recently related, a 
woman wrote: “I have twice written to your editor asking him when he teaves the 
paper to ring the second bell, because, if he doesn’t, the people in the other half of the 
house steal the paper.” But it is an authentic tale of the early days of this journal, 
when Henry Ward Beecher was editor, that a subscriber wrote: “I often wonder how Mr. Beecher 
gets the time to stick those little labels on the paper.” Last week we had a letter asking advice as 
to the reliability and personal worth of a certain astrologer! The same mail had a letter asking 
that “your Fifth Avenue address be printed prominently ”—the fact being that The Outlook has 
been at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, for years, and has had that address printed in every num- 
ber for that time. Too common to be amusing are the letters from students and club members 
who are to read papers or engage in debate, and want The Outlook to do the preliminary work, and 
sometimes to do all of it! The list of curios might be extended indefinitely, but we will add only 
one—a letter from a Cuban journalist. Probably a letter in Spanish from any of The Outlook’s 
staff would be quite as great a curio; but those who remember the delightful “ English as She is 
Spoke” may find this worth preserving as another philological prize-winner: 


Mr. Editor of The Outlook, New York City. 

Dear sir :—I have many dasire to make you a large and convenient offer, profitable and important 
to a good american literary review how loved the success. 

Since many times, I the idea of to make this confidence, but I had have the fear of receive a 
contradition. I am, here, correspondent and regular contributor to many reviews in this country, 
my articules have live in our national papers; selections of foreings literature, auropean art’s and 
sciences. . . . The objet of this letter is this, I want to ofering you, my colaboration in your review, 
as a contributor, my articles about the finest and large mstnn Y and spanish-american poet’s, poli- 
tic’s, scientific’s, pictures of tropical costumes, traslation’s of works, impresion’s in spanish literature, 
history, etc., etc. My idea is, to give in the U.S. new impresions of our costumes, our literature, 
and the spanish soul of the latinish-America, how the amarican people, not know. 

I desire of all manner’s, the aceptation of you, my contribution in your reviews, with my spanish 
articles, to be a new succes for her circulation. 

I waiting by return of mail, a sactisfactory reply, of convenience for we two, I remain 

your truly , Santiago, Cuba. 
“ A new succes for her circulation” is a friendly wish indeed! 
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Give Them a Chance 


EGLECT, poverty, disease, suffering, 

are leaving their marks on numberless 

little children of the tenements, whom you 

can help to make healthy, happy, and sweet. 

You can begin at once by giving them a 

week of kindness at SEA BREEZE, our Fresh 

Air Home, with plenty of good food, fun 

under the trees, in the sand and surf, a clean 

bed at night, and happy memories for a 
whole year. 





How many will you send, one week $2.50 
A teething baby and “little mother” often 5.00 
A wom out mother and three children 10.00 








$100 may mean the difference between 
THEIR PLAYGROUND health or breakdown for 40 delicate school 
children, underfed shop girls, aged toilers, and convalescents who need change, rest, and 
good cheer just now. We will gladly write, if desired, just how your gift is used. 
Literature sent for Fairs, Entertainments, Lawn Fétes. 
We keep open till Sept. 30 and want to give 25,000 outings this season. 
Inquiry is invited as to suitable objects for Memorial Gifts. 


R. S. MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 216, No. 105 East 22d St. 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 
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| MALL 


AT 47% 
INTEREST 


The strength of a financial institution 
should be gauged by its capital and surplus, 
which in our case amount to Six and One- 
half Million Dollars. 

From a small beginning in 1868 the de- 
posits of this institution have steadily grown 
until our assets now amount to over Forty- 
two Million Dollars. Send to-day for our 
booklet “V” describing our system of 
handling savings accounts by mail. Sent 
free upon request. 
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Proper Food for the Baby 
is of utmost importance. 


Borden's Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Stands Without a Peer. 


Send for “ Baby’s Biography.” 
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Tuesday of last week 
was election day in the 
Philippine Islands. The 
members of the first Assembly of the 
islands—the lower house of the Philip- 
pine Legislature—were chosen by quali- 
fied voters. There were two main 
parties which engaged in the contest: 
the Nationalists (Nacionalistas) and the 
Progressives (Progresistas). The Na- 
tionalists, who were divided into factions, 
advocated political independence for the 
islands. According to the latest available 
returns, they wona decided majority of the 
delegates. Their victory seems to have 
been especially marked in Manila. Some 
of the Nationalists, while advocating in- 
dependence, have been moderate in their 
demands. ‘The other Nationalists, how- 
ever, who have urged immediate inde- 
pendence, proved to be dominant in the 
party. It isthese that have determined, 
it seems, the temper of the first Assem- 
bly. The result of the election should 
not be regarded too seriously. The 
campaign, so far as the victorious party 
was concerned, was conducted on an 
issue with which the Assembly cannot 
deal. It had little if any bearing upon 
the tasks which the Assembly will have 
to take up. On the other hand, the suc- 
cess of this campaign throws little light 
upon the actual sentiment in the islands, 
except as it may possibly indicate the 
limits of the sentiment in behalf of inde- 
pendence. Of the population of the 
islands only a small proportion consist 
of qualified voters. Of the qualified 
voters only about a half were registered ; 
and of the unregistered half there were 
unquestionably but a very small propor- 
tion who were eager for independence. 
The apathy exhibited in the small regis- 
tration may spell discouragement or it 
may spell content; the figures do not tell ; 
but it certainly does not spell excited 
desire to establish outright an independ- 
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ent nation, Independence is a fine 
word to conjure with; it appeals to the 
imagination ; it probably brought to the 
polls most of those Filipinos who feel 
its charm. But whether it did or not, 
the immediate problem before the Fili- 
pinos is one not of independence but of 
self-government, 


& 
, It was for the purpose 
sej-Sorninent training the Filipinos 


in the art of self-govern- 
ment that the United States brought the 
Assembly into being. When they have 
proved that they can protect themselves 
and their property and administer their 
affairs, it will then be for themselves to 
decide whether they can afford to be 
independent of the United States or not. 
That they have begun their schooling 
auspiciously no friend of theirs will care 
to assert. They have not shown any 
great eagerness to. begin the experiment, 
as the light registration shows ; and those 
who have recorded their choice of leaders 
have apparently not exhibited sound 
judgment. According toa despatch from 
Washington printed in the New York 
Sun, Dr. Dominador Gomez, head of the 
Nationalist party, who on the face of the 
returns was elected to the Assembly, 
and who therefore seems to be the chosen 
political leader of the Filipinos, has had 
an unsavory career. ‘The people of the 
United States have had their Gomezes, 
but they have never made any of them 
President. Dr. Gomez has been in com- 
munication with the ladrones and has 
done much to encourage them ; yet, if 
some of the ladrone chiefs are to be 
believed, he has betrayed them; by mak- 
ing unauthorized promises of immunity 
he induced these chiefs to surrender to 
the Government, with the consequence 
that they have been sentenced to death. 
He is president of a workingman’s 
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union. Out of forty thousand dollars 
collected from laborers he has not ac- 
counted for more than fourteen thou- 
sand. In connection with charges of 
misappropriation of funds, he tried to 
make a bargain with the Government in 
order to escape, but failed. For con- 
tempt of court in violating an order con- 
cerning the bankrupt union he is under 
sentence of imprisonment, a sentence 
which has been confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the islands. In addition to all 
this, his election has been contested onthe 
ground of illegal electioneering. These 
are the reports concerning the man who 
is the head and front of the victorious 
political faction in the Philippines. All 
this indicates, not that the Filipino is 
incapable of self-government, but simply 
that he is a novice. It would have been 
surprising if he had shown great ability 
in popular government. It was just 
because he was untrained or ‘ill trained 
that the United States took him as a 
pupil. It is possible that his school- 
master has not waited long enough for 
him to learn well the lessons in the 
primary department and is setting him 
to work in the laboratory too early ; it is 
certain that his schoolmaster has not 
given him the best possible chance to 
feed and clothe himself. In other words, 
the United States has perhaps put upon 
the Philippine Islands greater political 
burdens than they are ready to bear, 
while it has not permanently relieved 
the islands of tariff and commercial 
burdens which they ought not to be 
required tobear. But this Nation, what- 
ever its mistakes, has undertaken the 
care of the Philippines in the spirit, not 
of the exploiter, but of the guide; and it 
is not going to be disheartened because 
they prove to be in need of guidance. 


@ 


The outbreak of savage 
hatred against foreign- 
ers last week at Casa- 
blanca, a Moroccan seaport, was a 
symptom of the religious and _ racial 
fanaticism of the country. The Sultan 
of Morocco has long been regarded by 
a great part of his subjects as a hetero- 
dox and dangerous man because of his 
interest in Western inventions and amuse- 
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ments, and Morocco is more or less con- 
stantly in a state of semi-revolt. Political 
intrigues and ambitions of the native 
leaders of tribes have been the cause of 
many of the so-called bandit outrages ; 
and at the present time Raisuli is defy- 
ing the authority of the Sultan. All this 
unrest and sporadic violence does not 
prove, as some writers seem to think, 
that the work of the Algeciras conference 
of nations was a failure, but rather that 
the Algeciras treaty, or something even 
stronger, was a necessity. ‘There is a 
point beyond which a semi-civilized peo- 
ple cannot be left to itself; and that 
point is certainly reached when the sub- 
jects of foreign nations are massacred 
in its streets. At Casablanca tribesmen 
entered the town, attacked the foreign 
workmen employed on the harbor im- 
provements and street railways, and 
cruelly maltreated them, while five 
Frenchmen, two Italians, and one Span- 
ish subject were clubbed or stabbed 
to death. The only cause was the 
native opposition to such improvements 
as street railways and harbor break- 
waters, which are apparently regarded as 
the entering wedge for European. ideas. 
As we write, serious fear is entertained 
lest the Kabyle and other tribesmen may 
pour into Casablanca, take possession 
of the place, and kill any foreigners they 
may find there. Neither France, which 
under the Algeciras treaty has special 
responsibilities for order in Morocco, 
nor the two other countries whose sub- 
jects have been killed, can be expected 
to refrain from prompt retaliation. It 
is gratifying, however, to have the state- 
ment of M. Clemenceau that in dealing 
with the situation France will be guided 
by two principles: first, to find a peace- 
ful solution of the problem if possible ; 
second, to act only in agreement with 
the Powers that took part in the Algeciras 
Conference. French and Spanish ships 
have been despatched to Casablanca, , 
and France has at Toulon transports 
with troops ready to sail for Morocco. 
French papers point out that, unless 
decisive action is taken, Mohammedan 
fanaticism may be fanned to such a point 
that a “holy war” may ensue, and 
thereby the French power in Algeria 
may be endangered. 
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The treaty recently en- 
tered into between Japan 
and Russia is concerned 
with various questions relating to navi- 
gation, the fisheries, and commerce gen- 
erally, and it is expected that these 
definite agreements will remove the 
likelihood of a clash between the two 
Powers upon any of not a few danger- 
points connected with these matters. In 
a broad way, the treaty provides that 
each nation shall treat the other on what 
is loosely called “the most favored 
nation basis,” and that, with certain 
slight and necessary exceptions specified, 
the subjects of each nation shall enjoy 
equal opportunity with those of the other 
in which they may be living. It is 
widely reported in«~the European press 
that this commercial treaty between 
Japan and Russia will be followed by 
one of a political character similar in its 
provisions to that now existing between 
Japan and France. If these reports are 
correct, the two nations will agree to 
respect one another’s present geographi- 
cal delimitations, and perhaps to guaran- 
tee their integrity; while Russia on her 
part will ratify her recognition of Japan’s 
supremacy in Korea, and in return Japan 
will support Russia’s claims as to rail- 
ways in northern Manchuria. Mean- 
while the situation in Korea remains 
acute in interest. The Japanese troops 
have disarmed the Korean soldiers, and 
as a result riots broke out, in which it is 
said some fifty Korean soldiers and a 
much larger number of citizens were 
killed or injured. It is understood that 
Japan has about thirty thousand soldiers 
in Korea; general armed resistance to her 
power is not to be thought of ; rioting is 
futile and reprehensible. The supremacy 
of Japan over Korea is now firmly estab- 
lished and must be accepted as a his- 
torical fact; but it is true that Korea 
has, without serious fault of her own, fallen 
a victim to the international jealousies 
of Russia and Japan, and this ought to 
make it doubly imperative on Japan to 
provide instantly and efficiently for the 
protection of Korean personal and prop- 
erty rights. Last week Prince Tjyong- 
Oui-Yi, who was one of the delegates to 
The Hague sent by the now deposed 
Emperor of Korea without Japan’s con- 
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sent, arrived in New York, and announced 
his hopes of arousing sympathy for his 
unfortunate country among Americans. 
His view of the Japanese in Korea may 
be taken with allowance for natural 
prejudice. Prince Tjyong declared that 
Japan is “nearly drunk with ambition to 
spread her power ;” that she would like 
to have the Philippines; that the Koreans 
are determined to throw off the yoke of 
oppression ; and that all classes of his 
people resent the injurious and insulting 
treatment of individual Koreans by the 
Japanese. He announces his intention 
to appeal for support and sympathy to 
the Great Powers, and says that he will 
return to his own country, although he 
believes that he goes to his death. In 
connection with this appeal to the United 
States, a recent semi-official report from 
the United States State Department 
may be referred to; it was there made 
clear that our Government had already 
looked into the question of the duties of 
the United States toward Korea under 
the treaty of 1882, and that it found 
no warrant for taking any active pro- 
ceedings in the way of interference 
between the Korean people and their 
Japanese rulers. 


& 


The _ interference 
of the House of 
Lords in 1906 pre- 
vented the Liberal Government from 
remodeling the system of elementary 
education and taking all schools from 
under the close control which the Estab- 
lished Church and the Roman Catholic 
Church have so long exercised over 
most of them. But the Minister of Edu- 
cation has large administrative powers 
under existing acts of Parliament, and 
these are now being used to remedy some 
of the grievances of which Free Church- 
mencomplain. One of the special griev- 
ances has recently been removed by the 
new regulations for the government and 
administration of training colleges for 
teachers. From the time these colleges 
were established in the fifties of the last 
century, many of them have been under 
the control of the Established Church ; 
although, generally speaking, seventy-five 
per cent, of the cost of building and 
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maintaining them has come out of the 
Imperial Treasury. ‘Their management, 
however, was in the hands of the Church ; 
and hitherto it has been the rule that 
none but members of the Church could 
be admitted to these training colleges. 
There has never been sufficient accom- 
modation in all the colleges-—church and 
unsectarian—for all the candidates for 
admission; and in hundreds of cases 
young men and women who had devoted 
four or five years to preparatory work 
for the teaching profession have been 
compelled to sever their connection with 
the church in which they were reared 
and to be confirmed according to the 
rites of the Established Church before 
they could obtain admission to a college 
and thus complete theirtraining. Since 
the Test Act was repealed in 1828 teach- 
ing in the elementary schools has been 
the only department of the English civil 
service in which such conditions existed 
a fact which has long worked injustice 
both to the teaching profession and to 
the Free Churches. Under the new 
regulation the religious test now dis- 
appears as regards any department of 
the public service ; and it will not be 
possible for the Established Church to 
make it a condition of the admission of 
a candidate to one of its training col- 
leges that he or she shall join the Church, 
or to exact a pledge from candidates that 
during their two years’ sojourn in the 
training college they will attend any 
particular church. The new order is 
even more far-reaching ; for it makes an 
end to a social exclusiveness which has 
long been maintained at some of the 
training colleges partly supported by the 
Government. These colleges made a 
specialty of training the daughters of 
professional men for teaching in the 
secondary schools, and they rigidly ex- 
cluded the daughters of retail tradesmen 
and of wage-earners. The new order 
does not make this social exclusiveness 
impossible; but any institution which 
continues its exclusiveness will be 
removed from the list of colleges recog- 
nized by the Education Department and 
will forfeit the grants hitherto paid to it 
from the Imperial Treasury. The order 
thus recognizes a sound social principle 
and tends in the right direction, 
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It is somewhat difficult 
to judge from the press 
despatches precisely what 
progress is being made at the Hague 
Conference. A great variety of pro- 
posals have been presented, and they are 
being discussed in the four Commissions 
into which the Conference has divided 
for convenience and for systematized 
work. Even if a proposal is approved 
by one of the four Commissions, it must 
in the end go to the entire Conference 
before adoption and must be approved 
by each and all of the national delega- 
tions. Thus, when lately one of the 
Commissions approved by a substantial 
majority the American proposal to make 
private property at sea in time of war 
exempt from capture except in case of 
blockades, the result was gratifying, 
especially to Americans, and a tribute to 
Mr. Choate’s eloquent argument, but it 
did not show that this important action 
would be taken ultimately by the Con- 
ference. Indeed, the indication was 
rather for the opposite course. Another 
American proposal was debated last 
week, and this—unlike the one just 
referred to above—did not relate toa 
change in the laws of war, but to the 
essential object of the Hague Confer- 
ence, the world’s peace. Arbitration, 
the establishment of more effective rules 
to govern a permanent Tribunal, and the 
provision for stated regular meetings of 
the Hague Conference itself—these are 
the great things that lovers of peace 
hope to see fully accomplished. As one 
of the Dutch delegates said in this de- 
bate, the extension of arbitration is the 
practical way to bring about limitation 
of armaments. The American initiative 
was approved last week, with some reser- 
vations, by Russian, German, British, 
and Mexican delegates. In supporting 
it, Mr. Choate read President Roosevelt’s 
letter, to the Peace Congress in New 
York last spring, and urged the forma- 
tion of a court of such dignity, consid- 
eration, and rank that the best and 
ablest jurists of the world might be asked 
to serve upon it. The work of the present 
Hague Tribunal, he said, should be 
extended in its scope. In eight years 
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only four cases have been submitted to 
the Tribunal, although its very existence 
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has undoubtedly encouraged the making 
of arbitration agreements among the 


nations. without resort either to war or ~ 


to a trial before the Tribunal. Now it 
is proposed to have all the judges’ sala- 
ries and the cost of proceedings divided 
on some fair principle between all the 
nations, rather than to have, as now, 
these expenses borne by the countries 
actually in controversy. This would 
make the court free to all who appealed 
to its judgment. The judges are to be 
salaried officials, to sit at fixed sessions 
and for definite terms of service. And in 
other ways the constitution of the court 
is modified to make it more like that of 
ordinary law courts. In conclusion, Mr. 
Choate made an eloquent appeal for the 
supreme importance of developing and 
building up out of the present Tribunal 
one which would really satisfy the world- 
wide demand. “ It is six weeks since this 
Conference first assembled,” Mr. Choate 
said, “ and there is certainly no time to 
lose. We have done much to regulate 
war, and very little to prevent it. Let 
us unite on this great pacific measure, 
and satisfy the world that the second 
Peace Conference really desires that in 
the future peace and not war be the nor- 
mal condition of civilized nations.” Else- 
where in this number of The Outlook 
the fourth of a series of letters from The 
Outlook’s staff correspondent at The 
Hague will be found. 


@ 


Georgia has adopted State 
prohibition. The passage 
last week of a drastic meas- 
ure making the sale of liquor illegal within 
the State is the result of an agitation 
that has been long continued. The 
lower house has on several occasions 
passed such a measure, but each time 
the Senate has defeated it. This year 
the Senate passed the measure, and, in 
spite of obstructive tactics, the lower 
house agreed. The Governor, Hoke 
Smith, although he is not a believer in 
the policy of State prohibition, had con- 
sented to give his sanction to the meas- 
ure and make it law. For years Georgia 
has regulated the liquor traffic by a sys- 
tem of local option. The unit to which 
the choice between license and no-license 
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was allowed was the county. So suc- 
cessful was this system that liquor-sell- 
ing was made illegal throughout most of 
the Stete. The result was that it was 
practically only in Atlanta, Augusta, 
Macon, Savannah, and some other cities 
of the State that liquor was legally pur- 
chasable. Virtually the whole rural por- 
tion of the State was under self-imposed 
prohibition. Of the hundred and thirty- 
seven counties, a hundred and three had 
adopted no-license. It would seem as 
if the success of local option would have 
encouraged those who were working for 
the restraint of the liquor traffic to con- 
tinue their fight under that system. On 
the contrary, it encouraged them rather 
to seek State prohibition. The argu- 
mient was like this: At present most of 
the territory of the State, containing 
about half of the population, is under 
no-license. In the rest of the territory 
of the State many of the people, forming 
a minority in each community, but when 
added to the rest of the population 
making a large majority of the whole . 
State, are believers in no-license. This 
majority ought to rule; but the only 
way it can carry its will into effect is by 
abandoning local option and supporting 
State prohibition. As a consequence, 
the inhabitants of the rural districts 
have combined with a minority in the 
cities, and have given orders to the peo- 
ple of the cities that they shall no longer 
be allowed to purchase liquors of any 
sort. It will be illegal even for a phy- 
sician to prescribe liquor as a medicine. 
That State prohibition will actually 
work in Georgia more effectively than 
it has elsewhere we do not believe. 
In Maine, prohibition, which is there 
embedded in the State Constitution, is 
still an issue. The sale of liquor in the 
cities, and even in the towns of moder- 
ate size, has been for years hardly less 
free, and in some cases freer, than in 
many cities where a license system pre- 
vails. The breaking of the liquor law 
of Maine is notorious ; it has developed 
among the people a disregard for all law 
which gives the best citizens of the State 
serious concern. The attempt to enforce 
prohibition in many cities of Maine 
has been almost continuously resisted. 
Similar conditions prevail in cities of 
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Kansas. Kansas City, Kansas, has been 
boasting of its enforcement of the liquor 
law—practically a modification of local 
option for a prohibition State. Iowa 
tried prohibition—then passed a law to 
provide for its violation. If the experi- 
ence of Georgia differs, the law and the 
conditions under which it operates will 
invite study. 


@ 


By receding from its for- 
mer position, the South- 
ern Railway has ended 
the conflict between the State of North 
Carolina and the United States Circuit 
Court over the passenger rate law. At 
first, by refusing to obey this law on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional, and 
appealing to the Federal court for pro- 
tection against the infliction of criminal 
penalties which the law imposed, the 
railway encountered the wrath of the 
State. Although it proposed to impound 
the difference between the rates which 
it was charging and the rates which the 
law allowed, and to return this difference 
to the purchasers of tickets if the case 
should be decided against it, it could 
obtain no concessions from the State. 
Governor Glenn would not consent to 
anything but absolute obedience to the 
law while the case is pending. He even 
threatened to call the Legislature in 
special session for the purpose of 
depriving the railway of its right to do 
business in the State. Week before last 
the State authorities issued a warrant 
for the arrest of President Finley of the 
Southern Railway ; but Judge Pritchard, 
of the Federal Court, released him on 
habeas corpus proceedings. Almost 
immediately the railway accepted the 
terms laid down by Governor Glenn, 
and applied to Judge Pritchard to 
modify his injunction against the State 
authorities on its behalf. The terms 
which the railway accepted involved 
both a retreat by the railway and cer- 
tain concessions by the State. On the 
one hand, the railway agreed to abandon 
its former rates, and to put into effect 
on August 8 the 24%-cent rate required 
by the law; and to appeal its case to 
the Supreme Court of the State, from 
which, if it is defeated, it can appeal to 
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the Supreme Court of the United States. 
On the other hand, the State will con- 
tinue the action in the Federal courts; 
will dismiss indictments and _ prosecu- 
tions now pending; will not  insti- 
tute other indictments or prosecutions 
for any alleged violation of the law 
up to the time this new arrangement 
is put into effect, “ as far as the Gov- 
ernor can control the same;” and, 
through the Governor, will advise all 
people against bringing penalty suits 
until the present cases are decided. In 
the meantime the Southern Railway had 
to encounter last week restrictive action 
on the part of the State of Alabama. In 
accordance with an act which was 
passed last spring and went into effect 
on July 1, the State has revcked the 
license of the railway for removing a 
civil case from a court cf the State toa 
Federal court. From the despatches 
which have come to us _ it is not clear in 
what respect this law differs from that 


‘which Judge Thomas G. Jones, of the 


Middle Alabama District, has declared 
unconstitutional. In Virginia there is a 
variation of this conflict over railway 
rates, inasmuch as there it is not a law 
but an order of the Railway Ccmmission 
which has been enjoined by Judge 
Pritchard. Ultimately all these ques- 
tions as to the constitutionality of rate 
laws and orders will have to be decided 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
and they ought to be brought before it 
in as speedy and orderly a way as pos- 
sible. In the meantime it should be 
remembered : first, that the several States 
have no power to control inter-State com- 
merce ; and, second, that those States 
will promote both justice and prosperity 
which endeavor to harmonize their con- 
trol of transportation within their bound- 
aries with the control exercised over 
inter-State commerce by the Federal 
Government. 


a 


Again a judicial ad- 
vance in securing the 
rights of the public is 
The residents of Oak- 
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land, a suburb of Pittsburg, brought suit 
against the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company in an effort to restrain that 
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vast iron-making corporation from con- 
tinuing the emission of ore dust-—an 
aggravated form of smoke—from its 
blast furnaces. In a decision handed 
down by Judge Young, of the Allegheny 
Court of Common Pleas, the officers of 
the offending company are held to be in 
contempt for failing to comply with a 
previous order to abate the nuisance 
complained of, and are heavily fined, 
even the directors of the company being 
each ordered to pay $100. Judge Young 
has also definitely stated that unless the 
company can arrange finally to prevent 
the emission of ore dust in its manufac- 
turing process, it must suffer exemplary 
fines or close its furnaces. This is the 
first recognition of the rights of the peo- 
ple as against a great industry, the courts 
having long held that while an adjudged 
nuisance of private origin—as an offen- 
sive stable, or a disorderly noise ‘about 
a residence—could be legally abated, 
the processes of manufacturing were to 
be considered in the light of necessary 
evils when attended, as in the case in 
‘ point, with disagreeable conditions. 
That the point has been reached at which 
the residents of a community have legal 
redress against intolerable manufactur- 
ing conditions, and that such a decision 
should have been made public at the 
great iron city of Pittsburg, is most 
hopeful as well as significant. The 
result of the appeal at once taken to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania by the 
defendant company will be awaited with 
great interest. Should Judge Young be 
sustained, there is hope for hitherto 
hopeless sufferers from noise, smoke, 
dust, and other industrial contributions 
to disease and discomfort, and manufac- 
turers will be forced to find means to 
avoid distressing the neighborhoods of 
their plants. 





@ 
a ois S pend esos Me 
the Grafter : aa . 
dishonesty in public 
office should be judged, not by the fre- 
quency with which theft or fraud is 
reported, but by the persistency with 
which it is pursued. From all over the 
country comes the word that the grafter 
is hunted. A broker of Pittsburg has 
been convicted of conspiracy to bribe 
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the Councils of the city to pass a fran- 
chise. A Councilman had already been 
convicted of soliciting the bribe ; and the 
president of the company will soon be 
placed on trial for his participation in 
the affair. Thus the attack has been 
directed against the three parties to the 
transaction—the corporation, the Coun- 
cilman, and the go-between. In an Illi- 
nois city—Peoria—two former highway 
commissioners, indicted for misappro- 
priation of public funds, have pleaded 
guilty.. In Wisconsin some grafters of 
Milwaukee, having failed in their appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the State, will 
have to go to jail; and a city official has 
confessed to a shortage in his account. 
In Ohio a lumber merchant has been 
found guilty of defrauding the city of 
Columbus. In New Jersey a legis- 
lative commission is searching for graft 
in the conduct of State affairs. In Penn- 
sylvania the investigation of the Capitol 
fraud is still in progress, and is likely 
to be followed by criminal prosecutions. 
In New York, in accordance with a sug 
gestion made by Governor Hughes, a law 
has been enacted empowering State 
officers, boards, or commissions to in- 
vestigate the departments of the State 
Government, and for this purpose to issue 
subpeenas, administer oaths, and require 
the attendance of witnesses in the pro- 
duction of books and papers. In Cali- 
fornia, as every one in the country knows, 
there has been a vigorous and effective 
pursuit of the dishonest officials of San 
Francisco. Such facts as these indicate 
that healthy impatience with dishonesty 
is increasing, and that the demand for 
a higher type of man in public office, 
selected not through selfish interests 
but through merit, is becoming more and 
more insistent and widespread. 





The largest fine ever 
imposed by any court 
in the history of the 
world was placed upon the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana by Judge Landis, 
of the United States Court for the Dis- 
trict of Northern Illinois, on Saturday 
last. The Company had been found 
guilty of accepting illegal rebates by a 
jury. There were no fewer than 1,462 
separate counts or instances of rebating 
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put before the jury after over 400 counts 
had been withdrawn, and the maximum 
fine of $20,000 was imposed for each of 
these counts, making the enormous 
aggregate fine of $29,240,000. While 
the Indiana company thus fined has a 
capital stock of only $1,000,000, it is 
said to have attachable property of value 
in excess of the total fine. As it is a sub- 
sidiary branch of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the latter may be 
held responsible, and it was on this 
point and on the value and capitaliza- 
tion of the parent company, it will be 
remembered, that Judge Landis required 
the testimony of Mr. Rockefeller and 
other officers of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. ‘The Government’s 
case was based on the allegation that the 
Standard had received from the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad Company between 
1903 and 1905 a rate of six cents per one 
hundred pounds on oil shipped from 
Whiting, Indiana, to East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, and St. Louis, Missouri, in the face 
of a published rate of eighteen cents 
per one hundred pounds for similar 
shipments. ‘The chief defense was that 
the Standard Oil Company supposed 
that the six-cent rate had been filed by 
the Chicago and Alton Railway as re- 
quired and that it was the legal rate. 
It is stated that the Government will 
now proceed against the railway in this 
same matter. An appeal will doubtless 
be taken, and in time the case will be 
reviewed by the United States Supreme 
Court. This case is an illustration on a 
large scale of a truth already pointed 
out in The Outlook-—that the policy of 
the present Administration as regards 
Trusts is not to fight them because they 
are great combinations of capital, nor to 
make them ask lower prices or pay 
higher rates, but to force them to stop 
giving and taking unequal rates for the 
same service. 
& 

The law providing for 
a woman factory in- 
spector lately enacted 
by the Connecticut J.egislature marks 
an interesting departure from the usual 
method of selection. Under this law the 
factory inspector appoints one woman 
deputy on the recommendation of an 


A Woman-Chosen 
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Advisory Commission of three women 
chosen by the Governor. This Commis- 
sion is to be a continuing body, its first 
members serving for two, four, and six 
years respectively. As the term of each 
Commissioner expires, her place is to be 
filled for six years. ‘Thus, as in the gov- 
erning boards of social clubs, a majority 
of the Commission will be familiar with 
facts and requirements, while the change 
of one member every two years will bring 
freshness of view into its composition. 
An easy inference from the pains taken 
in this act to secure an unusual woman 
for factory inspector is that those who 
devised the law expect her to fill an un- 
usual place, qualifications for which can 
best be determined by her own sex. In 
the language of the act, the woman deputy 
factory inspector “shall have no duty 
concerning any machinery, appliances, 
or fixtuires, except sanitary fixtures.” It 
is made her duty “to inquire into the 
enforcement of the laws regulating the 
employment of women and girls in any 
manufactory, mechanical or mercantile 
establishment, investigate conditions re- 
lating to the health and welfare of women 
and girls employed in such establish- 
ments, and report thereon to the factory 
inspector.” In other words, those who 
devised the law wish to secure a high- 
class and capable woman to investigate 
social and moral conditions affecting 
girls employed in factories, and even 
more in department stores, the theory 
being that a woman official can learn of 
and remedy bad or improper conditions 
where a man official cannot. That such 
a woman inspector shall successfully dis- 
charge these difficult and delicate duties it 
isnecessary that her appointment be freed 
from any prejudicial influence, as of poli- 
tics or unionism. Asthe deputy woman 
inspector is to be subject to the factory 
inspector, he is given power to discharge 
her. As, however, he can replace her 
only on the recommendation of the 
commission of women, he will have no 
motive to discharge her except for good 
cause. The history of the law is inter- 
esting. It owes its inception to certain 


investigations made by Mrs. Frank C. 
Porter, of New Haven, wife of the well- 
known professor of the Yale Theological 
Seminary, into the conditions of factory 
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and department store life, in order to 
secure material for a paper to be read 
before a club. Believing that some of 
these conditions could be best remedied 
by the right kind of official oversight by 
a woman, she, with Mrs. Percy Walden, a 
graduate of Radcliffe distinguished for 
her investigations along similar lines, be- 
gan in the spring a campaign to secure 
such a woman inspector. They aroused 
the interest of women’s clubs, of unions, 
and of manufacturers alike in the idea 
of an independently chosen official, and 
had the strong, sympathetic support of 
these three representative groups before 
the Legislature, where their cause was 
championed by Senator I. H. Chase, of 
Waterbury, head of one of the largest 
manufacturing industries in the State, as 
Chairman of the Labor Committee. There 
was much opposition on the ground that 
the factory inspector, Mr. McLean, is an 
excellent official. It seemed, therefore, 
a reflection on him to choose for him a 
woman deputy through a commission of 
women. But so skillfully was the inno- 
vation urged on its merits, the point 
being made that Mr. McLean’s successor 
might be a very different type of man, 
that this natural opposition gradually dis- 
appeared. ‘The Commission appointed 
by Governcr Woodruff consists of Miss 
Anna L. Ward, head of the Friendly 
League of Washington, Miss Eleanor B. 
McCann, of South Manchester, and Mrs. 
l'rank C. Porter, of New Haven. to serve 
for terms of two, four, and six years 
respectively. There are in Connecticut 
a total of about fifty thousand working- 
women who come within the scope of the 
act. Hence it is evident that one woman 
inspector can do little except to better 
conditions in spots. But should she suc- 
ceed as far as limitations allow, the number 
of inspectors will doubtless be increased. 
oa 
At the University of North 
Dakota an experiment is 
being tried which is attract- 
ing considerable attention. It has been 
called “ Credit for Quality.” It owes its 
inception to an aiticle by President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin, which appeared in 
The Outlook for August 2, 1902.. Its fun- 
damental principle is that gva/ity of work 
is more valuable than guvantity ; and that 
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therefore a student who does excellent 
work in forty courses is getting a better 
education than one who barely “ passes ” 
in fifty. At North Dakota four courses a 
term, or twelve a year, or forty-eight for 
the four years, constitute regular work. 
To this should be added two years of 
physical culture, which is given onecredit 
a year, making a total of fifty units 
required for graduation. Students who 
“pass” are graded A, B, C, or D, as is 
usual elsewhere. The pecukarity is that 
these marks differ in value. A term’s 
work graded D or C has the traditional 
value of one unit, but a B has a value of 
1.2, and an Aa value of 1.3, the extra 
two or three tenths being a reward for 
merit. It was found after a year’s trial 
that the system was weak in one particu- 
lar. Students would neglect some studies 
in order to excel in others. As the aim 
was to stimulate faithfulness and thor- 
oughness along all lines, a modification 
was made whereby a student who fails 
to “pass ” in any subject, or who in two 
courses receives only a D, or in three 
only a C, forfeits for that term all claim 
to extra credit in other courses. More- 
over, as merely “ passable ” work is not 
to be encouraged, such students are fur- 
ther penalized by the proviso that not 
more than two D’s will count in any one 
term toward graduation. A _ provision 
similar to this has long been followed 
at Harvard. The lazy or careless are, 
accordingly, stimulated to be more 
painstaking, for otherwise they may 
require more than four years to earn 
their degrees. In fact, a student uni- 
formly marked D would require eight 
years to graduate, while one uniformly 
marked A (provided he in addition wins 
special honors in two subjects, for which 
slight additional credit is given) can in 
three years complete all his required 
courses and a sufficient number of elec- 
tive studies to make up his fifty units. 
The system has now been in operation 
for four years, and the results justify the 
experiment. The general standard of 
scholarship has noticeably improved. It 
is found that there are very few uni- 
formly D students, although twenty-seven 
per cent. of the whole number never 
receive any surplus credit. The work of 
these, the careless or ill prepared, is, 
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however, distinctly better than the work 
of such students used to be under the old 
lock-step system. ‘Twenty-eight per cent. 
occasionally receive a little surplus, while 
forty-five per cent. are habitually thus 
rewarded. Of these about one-third, 
or fifteen per cent. of the whole, earn 
enough surplus to complete their work 
in three years. Of the other thirty per 
cent. a good many prefer to take fewer 
than the regular four courses at a time 
in order to-do more intensive work on 
each, a practice encouraged by the 
faculty; others remain during the four 
years, and graduate feeling a reasonable 
pride in being several units ahead of the 
requirement. Since the adoption of this 
system at North Dakota somewhat simi- 
lar plans have been adopted elsewhere ; 
but the North Dakota experiment is the 
only one which has been tried long 
enough to secure any very conclusive 
results. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note that these have been, on the whole, 
highly satisfactory to the faculty as well 
as to the students and their parents. 


® 


Private War 


At the time of the Independence 
mine explosion in Colorado three years 
ago, ‘The Outlook’s comment was that 
the tragedy should serve as a warning 
to both capitalistic leaders and labor 
leaders “of the always to be expected 
result when those who ought to regard 
themselves as partners in a common 
enterprise regard themselves as soldiers 
in a relentless war.” ‘The testimony and 
arguments in the Haywood case have 
revived the memories of the labor war 
in Colorado; and while it is true that the 
legal issue in the Boisé trial was con- 
fined to the single question whether the 
man Haywood, an officer of the West- 
ern Federation of Miners, had conspired 
with Orchard and others to do murder, 
the story told was that of a bitter and 
bloody war waged by private forces 

gainst the life, safety, and personal lib- 
rty of the men in the opposing ranks. 
Whether or not the officers of the West- 
crn Federation had guilty knowledge of 
the frightful deeds to which Orchard 
confessed, it is certain that acts of 
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criminal violence and of wholesale mur- 
der, as at Independence, were committed 
by union men or their friends as part 
of the struggle between mine-owners 
and mine-workers, and that the ulti- 
mate cause of these crimes was not 
individual viciousness, but the labor 
struggle itself. ‘The theory that these 
acts were done at the instigation of the 
mine-owners totally failed of proof. 
On the other hand, at the behest of the 
mine-owners, men pointed out by them 
as dangerous or obnoxious were seized 
without warrant of law or legal author- 
ity, imprisoned under degrading and 
brutal circumstances in “ bull-pens,” 
deported from the State by force, and 
in some cases abandoned on the open 
prairie many miles from their families. 
One mine, the Portland, was closed by 
military order and with no action of the 
courts, because it was run on the “ open 
shop” plan, and the military officers de- 
clared that to admit avy union men to 
work was “a menace to the good people 
of the county.” ‘Thus, on the one side 
it was claimed that the record of the 
Western Federation had been of such 
high-handed violence and crime that any 
repressive measures were  justified— 
lawful or not; on the other, that the 
mine-owners were buying courts and 
hiring armed detectives to destroy the 
existence of unionism. 

All this was nothing more or less than 
private war. Another instance of in- 
citement to industrial war was seen last 
week when, according to press reports, a 
leader of the miners’ strike now going on 
in Minnesota declared that the moment 
was at hand when the miners should take 
the law into their own hands, and ordered 
them to arm themselves and be prepared 
to strike to kill. He added, according 
to the despatches, that the Western 
Federation of Miners was behind them. 

Three forms of a resort to force, 
without public sanction, but under a 
claim of necessity and of a moral justifi- 
cation, have been practiced in recent 
times—dueling, which is all but extinct ; 
lynching, which is defended by few, and 
then only when no legal authority is to be 
found or where fierce elemental passion 
is irresistible ; and, finally, the violence 
by strikers against strike-breakers and by 
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the agents of capitalists in reprisals. A 
hundred years hence all three of these 
forms of private war will be unknown, 
and our children’s children will read of 
such a labor struggle as that of 1904 
in Colorado with the same feelings they 
might have in reading of an archaic 
combat with stone axes. 

Another comment is called for by the 
widespread and sometimes excited dis- 
cussion over the acquittal of Haywood. 
The verdict of not guilty does not in the 
least exonerate the actual perpetrators 
of the many deeds of violence in the 
Colorado mining war. Many such acts 
were in fact committed, and it is puerile 
to attribute each and all of these deeds to 
individual motives of hatred. Neither 
would a verdict of guilty have excused the 
overstepping of law committed by mine- 
owners, and, as most students of the sit- 
uation assert, by militia officers. When 
Mr. Darrow in his appeal to the jury 
said, “ Do not think for a moment tha‘ 
if you kill Haywood you will kill the 
labor movement of the world or the 
hopes and aspizations of the poor,” he 
was quite right, because Haywood's 
guilt or innocence was in no way con- 
nected with the labor movement of the 
world. But when he claimed that Hay- 
wood’s death was sought for by “the 
spiders and vultures of Wall Street,” and 
by those “who hate Haywood because 
he works for the poor,” he overstepped 
the bounds of fair argument and talked 
rank nonsense. Even more preposterous 
is the comment of a New York labor 
journal, “The Worker.” We quote it as 
an example of the worst kind of wrong 
thinking and vicious, demagogic appeal : 

Never in the history of this country, and 
perhaps in no other country, has such a 
striking victory been won by the working 
class against such tremendous odds. Every 
agent of capitalist power, from the most 
obscure politician in Idaho to the President 
at Washington, was called into service in 
the effort to send Haywood to the gallows. 
Newspapers and magazines, politicians, cap- 
italists, and not a few “men of God,” the 
class that professes to represent the refine- 
ment, learning, and culture of this country, 
deified Harry Orchard, the man who con- 
fessed to taking human life with as little 
compunction as ever primitive savage slew 
wild animals for food. 

Senator Borah’s terse and true asser- 
tion for the prosecution was, “ We 


are not fighting organized labor. ‘This 
is merely a murder trial.” With Or- 
chard’s testimony and the other evidence 
offered, the State’s duty as well as right 
was to put Haywood on trial. The 
jury also did its duty in weighing the 
evidence and in pronouncing it insuffi- 
cient, as they sofound it. But the cause 
of organized labor does not rest on this 
man’s guilt or innocence. ‘Thousands of 
union men the country over honestly 
hate and denounce violence and believe 
in an orderly settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. To these it is not enough to make 
a hero out of aman to prove that he is not 
an assassin. If the Western Federation 
wishes to be regarded as a commend- 
able labor organization, it must clear its 
skirts of violence and follow the example 
of other associations in putting concili- 
ation and arbitration in the place of 
invective and private warfare. 


@ 


An Educational Inter- 
change 


On another page Mr. Sylvester Baxter 
informs us concerning schools and col- 
leges in Brazil and Argentina. His 
article suggests the query, Why may 
there not be an educational interchange 
between North and South America ? 

The idea of bringing North and South 
America together educationally was first 
suggested by Dr. Carlos Pellegrini, the 
eminent Argentinian statesman, some 
years ago in a conversation with Mr. 
Barrett, then the American Minister at 
Buenos Aires. Dr. Pellegrini said: “We 
have been having the opportunity of see- 
ing many of your diplomatic and com- 
mercial representatives, but we have not 
yet seen here many of your great educa- 
tional authorities. We should like to 
learn more of your educational methods, 
and we should be glad to have you 
learn something of ours. An_inter- 
change in this respect is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired. If one 
of your great men were to come to us 
on a visit of inspection, he would get 
such a reception as has never before 
been given to any one in South America.” 

Strange as it may seem, few of our 
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people realize that a remarkable civiliza- 
tion exists in South America. We are 
apt to think of the people there as a 
mass of half-breeds, a kind of mixture of 
Spaniard, Portuguese, and Indian, repre- 
senting a low grade of intelligence and 
certainly a low grade of educational 
development. But the reverse is often 
true. The universities of Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and Bogota, to mention 
but three, are remarkable examples of 
what may be accomplished by the pro- 
gressive peoples to the south of us. These 
universities may even be compared with 
similar institutions in Europe or America. 
The university of Rio has over three 
thousand students, that of Buenos Aires 
over two thousand, and that of Bogota 
over one thousand. Yet each of them 
shines because of quality rather than 
quantity. 

When Mr. Root completed his South 


American trip, he had every right to feel: 


that his success was due not more to the 
fact of his being Secretary of State than 
to the fact that he represents in himself 
a pre-eminent intellectuality and _ states- 
manship. Standing at the head of the 
legal profession in this country, his in- 
dividual acumen was everywhere recog- 
nized in South America ahead of his 
official distinction. ‘The South American 
newspapers continually referred to him 
as a man whose intellect was on a par 
with that of any American. Hence the 
compliment of his visit was appreciated 
by a sensitive people at its double worth. 

In truth, the South Americans are 
more sensitive, zsthetically and educa- 
tionally, than we realize. In Buenos 
Aires, for instance, an opera-house is 
now in process of construction to cost 
over ten million dollars. In it a demo- 
cratic people have provided that there 
shall be always plenty of seats for the 
very poor as well as for the very rich. 
The critical qualities of the citizens of 
Buenos Aires as to music are well known. 
It has become a proverb among strangers 
that success in that city means success 
in the rest of the world. Among the 
most popular singers in the Metropolitan 
and Manhattan Opera-Houses in New 
York City, or in the opera-houses in 
European capitals, are some who first 
succeeded at Buenos Aires. 
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When such a statesman as Dr. Luis 
Drago, the author of the famous Drago 
Doctrine, visits this country, it would be 
a compliment to him, to his country, and 
to the whole of South America if he 
were invited by one or more of our 
universities to give lectures on inter- 
national law. ‘This compliment would 
be doubled if one of our notable author- 
ities on international law were invited to 
lecture at some South American uni- 
versity as an interchange. Indeed, why 
should not this become a custom, as it 
has now become between Germany and 
the United States? If the South Amer- 
icans are sensitive, we have helped to 
make them so. As Dr. Pellegrini said, 
they have seen more of our merchants 
and commercial agents and professional 
diplomats than they have of our great 
men in the purely intellectual world. As 
education should always precede politics 
or diplomacy or mercantile promotion, so 
we should have been careful to put 
ourselves educationally before the South 
Americans, inviting them to our institu- 
tions and learning of theirs. It is true 
that a number of our institutions, notably 
the Stevens Institute at Hoboken, have 
always had small contingents of South 
Americans, anxious especially to learn 
about American engineering and invent- 
ive methods. But this is but one de- 
partment of education. We should have 
brought all of the departments of our 
institutions to the notice of South Amer- 
icans. We should have been promoters 
of education as we have been promoters 
of trade. ‘Through such promotion we 
would have come to esteem the South 
Americans at their true worth, as a peo- 
ple well worth our attention and likely 
to produce able men. 

Let us induce our very best educa- 
tionists to go to South America— 
President Eliot himself, for instance. 
If the two parts of this hemisphere are 
to be drawn together, it can be accom- 
plished only by agents of the finest 
fiber. The man to follow Secretary Root 
should mean in the world of education 
what Mr. Root does in the world of 


statecraft—he must be a man of prac- 
tical wisdom as to present conditions 
and of broad vision of what the future 
should bring. 
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The Old Order 
Changeth 


A sign of the times is manifest in the 
simultaneous appearance of three vol- 
umes—the latest successors of a much 
larger number—indicative of the nearing 
social changes toward which the thoughts 
of many minds are turning. 

In the first of these “The New Basis 
of Civilization ” is outlined in concise 
and vigorous chapters—the recent Ken- 
nedy lectures before the New York School 
of Philanthropy by a distinguished econo- 
mist, Professor Patten, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He does not under- 
estimate the evils that cry for redress 
and reform. But they are in his view 
essentially economic, and will disappear 
as economic conditions are righted. 
Suffering and defeat are held to be the 
outcome of purely physical conditions 
of existence. We should therefore try 
to make men free by removing the press- 
ure that stifles feeling and disintegrates 
motives. Instead of trying to suppress 
vices, we should try to release virtues. 
Men will become moral in degree as their 
environment is made _ conducive to 
morality by quickening the good qualities 
inherent in human nature. That much 
may be effected thus is true. The vir- 
tues thrive amidst some conditions, but 
wilt amidst others, and conditions must 
be made the best. 

This, however, demands good men 
first to make them so. Given the best 
economic conditions for free play of the 
social instincts, yet the selfishness as 
natural to the young child as to any ani- 
mal must be transformed into altruism 
by moral culture in the home and school, 
or its virus will break out in the anti- 
social man. But Professor Patten tells 
us that “character is acquired .. . by 
the activities and amusements in the 
shop and the street, not by the restraints 
of the church and the home.” 

A necessary part of the ground-work 
of civilization is here misrepresented as 
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the whole of it. Serious as this defect 
is, the economic part of “the new basis 
of civilization” is presented in a con- 
structive line of thought both attractive 
and instructive. It is a clear sign of a 
changing time when the economist rein- 
forces the moralist by urging “a_ social- 
izing of the property of the well-to do” 
for “the distribution and rapid circula- 
tion of the social surplus.” Professor 
Patten is willing to wait thousands of 
years for the ideal civilization. Yet he 
thinks it possible to,abolish the condi- 
tions of poverty within a generation 
through “ income-generosity ” and “ in- 
come-service.” In order to this some 
moral enthusiasm must be kindled first. 

This new heart, which is the prerequi- 
site of new things, Professor Mathews, 
of the University of Chicago, recognizes 
as already astir. A moral revival has 
begun. The public conscience has 
awakened _and demands a change. 
“The Church and the Changing Order” 





‘is his theme. .He warns the Church 


that it has a crisis to meet: it must de- 
fine its attitude toward formative forces 
now at work for an economic change, 
forces that are moral as well as eco- 
nomic, ideals of human brotherhood and 
social justice. ‘ Without any disrespect 
for the work of organized Christianity,” 
says Professor Mathews, “ there is many 
a church which, in point of general altru- 
ism and of loyalty to its professions of 
high purpose, could not endure a com- 
parison with the work of some labor 
unions.” The popular idealism which 
inspires the socialist and the labor 
unionist gives the Church its grand 
opportunity “to make a regenerating 
connection between the gospel and the 
actual conditions of society,” to make 
moral issues and ideals controlling in 
the world of industry, business, and poli- 
tics—in a word, to socialize its gospel. 
This, in Professor Mathews’s view, is 
not to be accomplished by mere pro- 
testing against economic and political 
wrongs. It requires the cultivation of 
power to sacrifice for a righteous cause 
and to endure “ moral fatigue.” A gen- 
eration of men must be trained up in 
moral and religious sensitiveness to “ go 
out into the world to do actual recon- 
struction in accordance with their own 
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regenerate lives.” The Sunday-school 
is instanced as offering the Church a 
great opportunity here, which is as yet 
unused, to give the rising generation 
broader conceptions of social obligations. 
Then a new evangelism will make the 
gospel what it was of old—the gospel 
both of the risen Christ and of human 
brotherhood. Such a gospel, says Pro- 
fessor Mathews, will never insist that 
existing conditions must stand. It will 
recognize the right of the masses “to 
demand a larger share in the goods 
which civilization has produced.” If 
the Church would stand for fraternity, it 
‘“must insist upon the socialization of 
privilege.” 

Professor Mathews announces himself 
as not a Socialist, but as believing that 
the Church may learn much from Social- 
ism. Like Professor Patten, he would 
have the existing order changed to a 
better, and he sees that changed condi- 
tions would foster a better breed of men. 
But with deeper insight he sees beneath 
the justest distribution of surplus goods 
the dynamic spring of lasting better- 
ment. ‘The driving force of the reform 
that must exorcise selfishness is religious, 
not economic, the consciousness of son- 
ship to God from which springs brother- 
liness to man. 

Professor Mathews closes with an ap- 
peal for the leaders needed by the Church. 
Here Professor Leighton, of Hobart 
College, continues the discussion, and 
takes for his theme “ Jesus Christ and 
the Civilization of To-day.” His stand- 
point is mainly philosophical. He re- 
gards civilization as a process working 
from within outward, essentially a spirit- 
ual process, effecting material change 
through spiritual forces. In hisviewofthe 
present movements toward the socializa- 
tion of the means of material welfare the 
critical question is, how best to preserve 
and develop the spiritual character of 
man and of civilization. His lesson 
from history is that man cannot be made 
good from without. Man masters his 
environment only as he masters himself, 
and this, his chief problem, is an ethical 
problem. In Jesus Professor Leighton 
sees “the pioneer and leader of the new 
humanity,” in whom the entire past 
movement of moral and humane culture 
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came to its culmination. His ethical 
principles, presented in their relevancy 
and timeliness to the spiritual problems 
of civilization to-day, obtain thereby a 
fresh demonstration of their permanent 
authority. 

The traditional ethics of Christianity, 
says Professor Leighton, include elements 
derived from other sources than Jesus’ 
teaching, and are on trial to-day. It is 
a critical time, and compels us to resort 
anew to him for what is genuinely his. 
Jesus’ answer to present social questions 
is given in his fundamental teaching: 
“Man” is a term of spiritual signifi- 
cance. Human personality has absolute 
worth, derived from its source and its 
goal. ‘The source and goal of the his- 
torical and social life of human person- 
ality is a Divine Life, never withdrawn 
from the struggle and the pathos of man’s 
history. Man enters into this life, not by 
the loss of individuality, but by its per- 
fection through service in the social and 
historical order of human culture... . 
Jesus’ conception of ideal humanity is 
that of a society of free, self-directing 
personalities, each of whom possesses 
in himself and recognizes in others an 
individual life and character of infinite 
worth and dignity.” This is the central 
thought of an exposition of the true basis 
and dynamic of civilization which is 
worthy of ampler presentation than pres- 
ent limits permit. 

Taken in their present connection, 
these volumes form a series worth read- 
ing by those who would reach conclu- 
sions doing equal justice to the economic 
and moral elements of the social prob- 
lems of to-day. Social problems run 
back for final solution into the ques- 
tions of the nature and destiny of man, 
and the nature of ultimate Reality as 
moral or as non-moral Being. The 
answer of philosophical materialism: to 
these questions stands utterly discredited. 
The answer of the practical materialism 
that would make men good by a good 
use of goods is equally discredited by 
its basal fallacy that material conditions 
are the necessary determinant of moral 
character. ‘The humanization of man— 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of real 
civilization —is necessarily based on 
For these the 


true ideals of humanity. 
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advance of civilization, as the movement 
from old to new goes on, has no other 
adequate recourse but to the great Re- 
generator of the world, from whose birth 
the centuries of modern civilization are 
reckoned. 


® 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has been observing 
lately, with a good deal of interest, the 
methods of the rural telephone. His 
attention was first called to the fact that 
there was peculiarity in this method by 
hearing, as he came up the steps of a 
farm-house one day, the voice of the 
farmer’s wife within. 

““ Mis’ Peters? I want Mis’ Peters. 
Two—four—oh! is that you, Maria? 
Well, I just wanted to ask you if the 


Simpsons’ chimney was on fire, What? 
Oh! Has been? When? Yesterday? 
Well. was any harm done? Dear me! 


ain’t that too bad? Lucindy called me 
up just now and said she was pretty sure 
of it, but I thought you’d know for cer- 
tain. I’m awful sorry. What? Oh. 
well, I’ll be over this afternoon. We’ve 
got a boarder now, you know—” 

Here the abashed Spectator gave an 
apologetic cough, and the farmer’s wife 
brought her conversation to an end and 
“ rang off.” 

“I’m very sorry,” explained the Spec- 
tator. “I did not mean to listen. I 
could not help it.” He glanced ac- 
cusingly at the open doors. 

The farmer’s wife regarded him kindly. 

“« Why, that’s all right,” she said, some- 
what surprised. “We all listen. Why 
shouldn’t you listen? I heard four 
receivers go up just then, when I stopped 
talking. ‘There’s lots of people wanted 
to know about that chimney. It's all 
right, of course.” 

Her eyes were puzzled, and the Spec- 
tator’s eyes doubtless were puzzled too. 
But he laughed when he got up to his 
room, and realized, with a stir of pleasure, 
a new possibility of charm in his country 
investigations. 


® 


Not many days later the Spectator 
was wandering far in among the hills, in 
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the heart of a grassy hollow, when he 
came to a lonely house; and at once, 
according to his custom, he developed a 
burning thirst. A tall and angular 
middle-aged woman, with a serene, strong 
face, solaced him from a_ wonderful 
pitcher and tumbler of pink and blue 
glass. ‘The Spectator is fastidious about 
the taste of water, and prefers it from a 
tin dipper; but the tin dipper leads only 
to barnyard intercourse, whereas the pink 
tumbler adorns the path of high social 
courtesy. ‘Therefore he drank and filled 
and drank; then accepted a seat on 
the shaded porch for a few moments’ 
rest. 

“ A beautiful situation you have,” he 
began, politely. 

“ Well, yes, I s’pose so,” his hostess 
replied, casting a brief critical glance at 
the circling hills. ‘Used to be purty 
lonesome sometimes.” 

“ But now—” the Spectator was be- 
ginning in a hopefully inquiring tone, 
when he was interrupted by a spasmodic 
ringing from the interior of the house. 
Whir-r-r-r! Whir! Whir! ‘The woman 
half started to her feet, involuntarily, as 
from habit; then remembered the other 
human interest which she had actually 
within sight and touch in the person of 
the Spectator, hesitated, wavered a mo- 
ment between the two attractions, and 
finally, to the Spectator’s content, sank 
down in her chair again. 

“ That’s Jenny Perkins’s number,” she 
murmured, “ over in Jenk’s Hollow. I 
guess likely Mis’ Matthews is callin’ her 
up to see whether she’s goin’ to order 
her dress from the blue sample or the 
red. They was talkin’ about it yesterday. 
I got real interested.” 

“It must be very pleasant for you to 
have the telephone come and put you 
in close touch with your friends,” the 
Spectator remarked, sympathetically. 

“ Friends? Well—” the woman con- 
sidered, a little wistfully. ‘I wonder 
if I could call them friends. I ain’t 
never laid eyes on Jenny Perkins. We 
don’t neither of us get out very often. 
But I feel as if I did know her real well 
through hearin’ her talk so much. Once I 
broke right in before I knew it and said, 
‘Miss Perkins, you must remember that 

lue fades awfully... She was sort 0’ 
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surprised, but she didn’t care. 
mebbe she’s sort of a friend.” 


@ 


The Spectator’s heart was moved 
within him at the woman’s tone. “ I’m 
afraid the winters are hard for you,” he 
ventured. 

“Oh, well”—her face brightened 
bravely—* the telephone makes such a 
lot of difference—you never would be- 
lieve. I used to feel sometimes just 
buried alive ; but now I can take down 
the receiver any time I want to, and be 
right in the midst of things. Lots of 
winter evenings we don’t do a thing, 
Silas and me, but set there and listen. 
We take turns at listenin’ and repeatin’ 
to the other what we hear. Only some- 
times Silas gets to laughin’ so he can’t 
talk straight, and then I lose lots and 
I’m sort o’ mad. You never did know 
anything like it the time Joe Parks and 
Susy Dale ran away to get married. 
The bell there was ringin’ all day long. 
But there was one inconvenient thing 
about it—if the person who was called 
didn’t answer the first ring she couldn’t 
be got at all, for all the receivers were 
down on the line. I should think they’d 
know enough not to make telephones 
that way; it’s awful inconvenient. Once 
Silas called out in his masterful way, 
‘ Here, all you people, put up your re- 
ceivers! And you, Central, call again !’” 

“Central was listening too, then ?” 
the Spectator inquired. 

* Oh, of course. Susy Dale is her 
cousin. Besides, Central takes an inter- 
est in us all. She’s a real nice girl; 
Bertha’s her name. She gives us the 
weather report and the correct time 
every day at noon. We ain’t never 
known in our lives before just what time 
it was.” 


Yes, 


& 


The Spectator would have supposed, 
a privri, that he would find himself rather 
disgusted as well as amused at this frank 
revelation of the possibilities of rural tele- 
phones. But he came down the hill in 


a thoughtful mood which was tinged with 
amusement, to be sure, but which prompt- 
ed him once or twice to stop and lay his 
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hand on a telephone pole with respect- 
ful seriousness. Very human the whole 
institution seemed, very kindly and brave 
and sweet, reaching out to draw little 
lonely lives everywhere back to their 
kind. In the crowded rush of the cen- 
tral world it is not only the people we 
know who help us, not only the words 
addressed to us that cheer us on our 
way. How often we are vitally stirred, 
even to tears and laughter, by the puls- 
ing intercourse of a throng that is not 
aware of our existence! This great ex- 
perience is denied to the dwellers among 
the lonely hills. No wonder they seize 
boldly such shadow of it as comes their 
way. ‘The Spectator confesses that he 
finds a certain degree of pathos in the 
picture of Silas standing in the snug, 
remote winter kitchen, with the receiver 
at his ear, rocking and slapping his knee 
with laughter, while his wife hovers, 
vexed and eager, about him. ‘Now, 
Silas,stop! ’Tain’t fair. Do tell me!” 
Can one not hear her impatience? 


® 


But the poor Spectator was not to 
escape with the mere privilege of obser- 
vation in this country matter. One 
evening he had occasion to use the long- 
distance telephone to communicate with 
a friend far away. There was some 
trouble and much delay in getting the 
connection; and, when at last the line was 
clear, the voice came faint and broken. 
The Spectator struggled a few shouting 
moments —“I can’t quite hear; could 
you speak a little louder ?”—when sud- 
denly the hearty accents of a farmer who 
lived two miles down the road cut across 
the intercourse. ‘Say, I can hear both 
on ye. I'llhelp ye out. She says, Mis- 
ter, she got your letter. And he says, 
Miss, why don’t you write?” The good 
will of the farmer was not to be doubted ; 
his voice was honest and fatherly. But 
faint and far, in the Spectator’s ear, came 
the echo of multitudinous laughter, as 
the occupants of the valleys and hills 
lent their ears to his concerns. The 
Spectator does not remember that ever 
in his humble life he has been more 
confused. 














A BETTER CHANCE FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President of Harvard University 


ELL-TO-DO people, having 
\ \ found it very difficult to bring 
up their children satisfacto- 
rily in closely built towns and cities, have 
invented two different means of securing 
a healthy life for them while at school. 
One means is the patronage of academies 
or schools situated in the country, but 
conducted by accomplished teachers who 
know how to provide for the intellectual 
and moral, as well as the physical, needs 
of the children in their charge; hence 
the prosperity of the partially endowed 
academies of New England, and of the 
more recent private country schools 
which provide board and lodging as well 
as instruction. The second means is 
the provision of day schools well situated 
in the country, within easy reach from 
the city ; so that the children can easily 
come out from their city homes to the 
country every morning, and return near 
the close of the afternoon. This is a 
comparatively recent invention used with 
satisfaction by parents who do not wish 
their children to be wholly separated 
from them. ‘The families who use one 
or other of these two means are well-to-do 
families, who live in the cleanest and 
most wholesome parts of the crowded 
cities, and can provide their children at 
home with such facilities for out-of-door 
exercises as cities afford. 
The children of the slums need the 
fresh air and light of large open spaces 
much more than the well-to-do children, 
but the noisy, obscure, and dirty streets 
of the poorest quarters of the city are 
their only resort. 
In the interest of these pogr children 
a Boston architect, Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, has lately made to the Boston 
School Committee a new proposal with 
regard to the location of public school 
buildings. He suggests that grammar- 
school houses for the children who live 
in congested districts be placed on the 
edge of one or more of the city parks, 


and that the pupils be carried out to the 
school-houses so situated in the morning 
and brought home again at night in street- 
cars, at the public expense, five days in 
the week, the schools to supervise the 
children’s play and study periods, so 
that on school days the children shall no 
longer play in the streets or study at 
home. 

There can be no doubt that this 
arrangement would be highly advan- 
tageous to the children who should be 
thus brought out from the slums five 
days in the week, and kept under super- 
vision nine or ten hoursa day. They 
would have the adjoining park to play 
in, and each school-house could be pro- 
vided with a large yard and plenty of 
light and air. 

If it be assumed that the fathers and 
mothers in the slums will be willing, or 
more than willing, to have their children 
treated in this way, the only objection 
to this excellent proposal is that it would 
cost the city something more than the 
city now spends on these children. 
There would be two new items of ex- 
pense : (1) the transportation of the chil- 
dren, and (2) the supervision of the 
children’s play hours. If cars could be 
used running in the opposite direction 
from that of the greatest traffic during 
the busiest hours, the transportation 
companies might make the children’s 
fares very low and yet lose no money. 
The supervision of the play and study 
hours of the children would be a clear 
additional expense which would be differ- 
ent in different localities, but might 
easily cost $5,000 a year for each school 
of 1,000 children. These extra charges 
would be partially met by the interest 
on the difference in cost between a 
school-house site in the heart of the city 
and a school-house site taken on the 
comparatively cheap land of the suburb 
adjoining a large country park. ‘This 
difference in cost would be very consid- 
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crable in many American cities. About 
40,000 square feet is the least suitable 
area for a school-house to accommodate 
1,000 children. Such an area might easily 
cost in Boston, for example, $250,000, 
whereas the same area opposite one of 
the large Boston or metropolitan parks 
might be procured for $50,000. The 
park sites would also have the advantage 
of being permanent, as well as thoroughly 
suitable in all respects. In the closely 
built parts of a city the shiftings of 
the population not infrequently make it 
necessary to sell an old site and procure 
at great cost a new one. 

This plan is not applicable to young 
or delicate children, or to children whose 
services at home for part of the day are 
absolutely required. It is proposed for 
healthy children, not less than ten years 
old, who are not required to work for 
their families in the afternoon. ‘These 
country public schools should have facil- 
ities for exercise, occupation, or games 
under cover in stormy weather ; in good 
weather the children’s games and exer- 
cise should take place in the open air, 
partly ih the park and partly in the large 
school yard. It is not vroposed to give 





away any food at the country school- 
house. Food brought from home would 
be warmed, and food would be sold over 
a counter at cost. 

This proposal is certainly very attract- 
ive to the humanitarian, the sanitarian, 
and the economist; for it would give 
the children of the slums a far better 
chance for a healthy and happy child- 
hood, and for future serviceableness at 
adult age. The general plan would have 
to be adapted in its details to each local- 
ity which should determine to try it; 
for the transportation problem would be 
different in different cities, and the cost of 
adequate supervision would vary in dif- 
ferent localities. The amount of money 
to be saved on the difference of cost 
between school-house sites in the con- 
gested districts and sites near the 
parks would also vary widely in dif- 
ferent localities. It is an advantage of 
the plan that it can be tried with one 
school-house at a time. That the method 
is strictly analogous to the methods 
already adopted by well-to-do people 
for the benefit of their children should 
additionally commend it to the democ- 
racy for trial. 


MY RECEPTION IN AMERICA 


BY FU -CHI HAO, M.A. 


MERICA has always been a very 
A sweet and familiar name in my 

ears, because I have been told 
by my American friends that it is the 
only free country in the world, the refuge 
of the oppressed and the champion of 
the weak ; so I have had a great affec- 
tion for this country since my childhood 
days. I had an idea for a great many 
years that America was the best nation 
on the earth, and a good friend to 
China. 

There is one special feature that is 
peculiar to this country, of which every 
American ought to be proud. From the 
birth of this great Nation, America has 
stood for liberty. It was in the cause 
of liberty that the Revolutionary War 
broke out in 1776, when many thousands 
of heroes gave up their lives for the 
freedom of the human race. From their 


love of freedom this free country had 
its birth. 

It was for the cause of liberty that the 
Civil War broke out in 1860, and con- 
tinued for four long years. Three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand men of the 
Union army laid down their lives for 
the cause of human liberty. The terri- 
ble war ended, a race of four million 
people was freed, and thus the American 
people accomplished the greatest thing 
that could possibly be accomplished by 
humanity, and earned a most conspicu- 
ous place in the world’s history. 

Again, it was in the cause of liberty 
that the Spanish-American War broke 
out eight years ago. America stood 
for right. Her victorious career soon 
brought the war to a close. The people 
in Cuba obtained their freedom through 
the aid of America. ‘The Filipinos were 
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glad to get away from the cruelty of 
Spain, and breathe the sweet air of 
freedom under the American flag. In- 
deed, America is a wonderful Nation. 

There is a close connection between 
America and China. ‘The modern in- 
vention of steamboats brought these two 
nations nearer together. The great 
Pacific Ocean served as an indestruc- 
tible tie. It is America that sent out 
her missionaries and merchants to China 
early in the, nineteenth century, to in- 
struct her people and help her to open 
the long-closed doors, and thus to get 
into contact with the new civilization of 
the twentieth century. We of China 
owe a great debt to America, especially 
during the Boxer uprising in 1900. It 
is largely due to America that China 
stands intact as she is to-day. Without 
America China might have been divided 
among the European nations seven 
yearsago. Certainly America is China’s 
best friend. 

Don’t be shocked if I tell you that, 
after six years of careful study and close 
observation, and after the personal treat- 
ment I have received from your country, 
my attitude toward America is totally 
changed. America is not so good a 
friend to China as I had mistakenly 
thought, because in no part of the earth 
are the Chinese so ill treated and humili- 
ated as in America. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. 
I have no hard feelings whatever 
against the American people. I can sin- 
cerely say that some of my best friends 
are Americans, and I have a great many 
sympathetic friends all over the country. 
But I do hate the misinterpretation of 
the Chinese exclusion law by your Gov- 
ernment. ‘The original idea of the law 
is lost. The officials on the Pacific 
Coast have made it their special business 
to find errors in the papers of every 
Chinese who came to this country, so as 
to send them back, whether they were 
laborers or not. 

Pardon me if I give youa brief review 
of the personal treatment I received 
from America a few years ago. In the 
fall of 1901 a college-mate ‘and myself 
were brought by an American mission- 
ary to this country, with the hope of 
getting an American college education 


which would enable us to take part in 
the uplifting of China in the near 
future. Glad indeed were we when the 
steamer Doric entered the Golden Gate 
on September 13, 1901. The peril 
of the water, the seasickness on the 
boat, were both ended. Christian Amer- 
ica was reached at last. Our hearts 
were full of anticipation of the pleasure 
and the warm welcome we were going 
to receive from our Christian friends. 

I was very much surprised to learn, 
after waiting several days on the steamer, 
that the passports which we had with us 
were not accepted by the American 
Government. There- were several ob- 
jections to the papers. In the first place, 
we ought to have got them, not frcm 
Li-Hung-Chang, the highest and most 
powerful cfficial in North China at that 
time, but from his subordinate, the Cus- 
toms Taotai, the Collector of the Port 
at Tientsin. In the second place, our 
papers were in the form of passports, 
while the law of this country requires 
certificates. - The careless American 
consul at Tientsin had made still other 
mistakes and cmissions in his Fnglish 
translation. We learned that we were 
denied the privilege of landing, and were 
to go back to China on the same steamer 
one week later. 

I wish I could end the story with the 
deportation, but fortunately, or, if you 
please, unfortunately, our friends in this 
country did their best to have us stay. 
Letters and telegrams began to fly to 
the Chinese Minister and the Secretary 
of the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton. We were finally allowed to stay in 
the detention shed when the Doric left 
for China. 

The detention shed is another name 
for a “Chinese jail.” I have visited 
quite a few jails and State prisons in 
this country, but have never seen any 
place half so bad. It is situated at one 
end of the wharf, reached by a long, 
narrow stairway. The interior is about 
one hundred feet square. Oftentimes 
they put in as many as two hundred 
human beings. The whitewashed win- 
dows and the-wire netting attached to 
them added to the misery. The air is 
impure, the place is crowded. No friends 
are allowed to come in and see the 
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unfortunate sufferers without special 
permission from the American authority. 
No letters are allowed either to be sent 
out or to-come in. There are no tables, 
no chairs. We were treated like a group 
of animals, and we were fed on the floor. 
Kicking and swearing by the white man 
in charge was not a rare thing. I was 
not surprised when, one morning, a friend 
pointed out to me the place where a heart- 
broken Chinaman had hanged himself 
after four months’ imprisonment in this 
dreadful dungeon, thus to end his agony 
and the shameful outrage. 

After staying a whole week in this 
miserable den we were allowed to come 
out at the request of a doctor, because 
our suffering was too great for physical 
endurance. ‘The Chinese Consul in that 
city had to give a bond for two thousand 
dollars before this request was granted. 

We stayed in San Francisco more than 
half a year waiting for our new passports, 
owing to the death of the great Viceroy, 
Li-Hung-Chang, and to the fact that not 
until August, 1902, did the Allies permit 
the customs Taotai to occupy his offi- 
cial residence and take up his customary 
duties in Tientsin. 

We spent the summer in Tacoma, 
Washington, with the teacher who had 
brought us to this country. Later on, 
in August, we started for Oberlin, as a 
whole year of precious time and hun- 
dreds of dollars had already been wasted. 
Permission was obtained from our bonds- 
man, and our future address was handed 
to the American authorities in San Fran- 
cisco, and it was understood that if our 
new passports were not correct we must 
return to San Francisco, but if they 
were we could receive them at the near- 
est port—say Cleveland, for instance. 

We had chosen our route by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, because the 
air was cooler and the scenery is mag- 
nificent ; but, unfortunately, we did not 
reckon with the fact that the road lies 
partly on Canadian soil. The collector at 
the boundary was easy and kind enough 
to let us go out; but, after three days’ 
traveling, when we came back to the 
boundary, we were stopped at midnight 
in a place called Portal, North Dakota, 
by the American authority. This 
was followed by six weeks’ anxiety. 
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Once more telegrams and letters began 
to fly to Washington by the score. A 
professor in Oberlin College and an ex- 
pert lawyer of Washington, many friends 
who knew us in China, and many influ- 
ential friends in this country, sent in 
appeals in our behalf to the authori- 
ties in Washington and San Francisco, 
but all in vain. The final decision 
was according to the law of the Free 
Country: we have no right to re-enter 
America after we once get out. So, on 
September 24, the very day we had 
hoped to take up our college work in 
Oberlin, we turned our faces sadly north- 
ward, and tried to seek a refuge in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

We had hardly time to reach Toronto 
when several telegrams came from the 
Chinese Consul at San Francisco urging 
our immediate return to that city, by ~ 
way of Vancouver, for the American 
authority pressed him for the bond of 
$2,000: In despair, we prepared to 
obey; but, alas! there is another law of 
the Free Country, that no tickets can be 
sold to any Chinese to any part of the 
United States without proper certifi- 
cates. The law required us to return 
to San Francisco; the law refused us 
permission to travel on the American 
soil; and, again, the law forbade us tg 
secure tickets. 

At this critical point another permis- 
sion was obtained from the Attorney- 
General, through the request of our kind 
friends, that we might remain in Canada 
for three months, waiting for the papers 
which Minister Wu-Ting-Fang sent for 
the third time. 

The papers finally came early in 
January, 1903, and, strange to say, they 
were accepted by the American Govern- 
ment. But here arose another difficulty. 
We had planned, before we started from 
China, to work our way through college 
and not depend entirely on our kind 
friends; but the law in this country 
refuses us the privilege of doing any 
kind of manual labor. If at any time 
during our course of study they find us 
waiting on the table, washing dishes, or 
mowing the lawn in summer, immediate 
deportation will follow. Furthermore, 


we must give evidence to the United 
States Government that we have enough 
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money to-carry us through the entire 
course of study for six or seven years, 
without doing any kind of manual labor. 
Unless such evidence be given, we shall 
not be allowed to enter this country. 
Such is the law of Christian America ! 

We were more than glad to reach 
Oberlin on the 10th of January, 1903. 
Our entire journey from San Francisco 
to Oberlin had taken us sixteen months, 
which is ninety-six times as long as it 
ought to be. I am sure that I can make 
much better time in China if I travel on 
a donkey’s back. 

Do you blame me for having such 
hard feelings against America asa Nation, 
after the trying experience I have above 
described? Can you believe that hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands, of Chinese are 
_ receiving such shameful treatment all 
the time? For instance, a high-class 
Chinese lady, who came here six years 
ago to join her husband, who was a 
merchant in San Francisco, was not 
allowed the privilege of landing, and 
therefore she drowned herself in 
San Francisco harbor. You blame the 
Chinese for going back to China with 
the money which they earn by their 
honest labor, yet hotels and restaurants 
on the Pacific Coast refuse to entertain 
€hinese, and the law of this country 
refuses them the right to become citi- 
zens. The Chinese are not allowed to 
bring their wives to this country to live, 
yet the State law of California forbids 
intermarriage between the Chinese and 
the Americans. How can you blame 
them under such circumstances? The 
people accuse the Chinese of being 
filthy, dirty, stupid, and “rotten” in 
their morals, while you allow the worst 
classes from other nations to pour into 
this country annually by the thousands 
and tens of thousands. 

The time is near at hand for me to 
return to my fatherland. What shall I 


say to my people about America? Shall 


I tell them, as an old lady kindly advised 
me, everything that is good about Amer- 
ica, but nothing bad? Shall I tell them 
of my warm welcome in San Francisco 
and my sixteen months’ pleasant journey 
to Oberlin? Shall I tell them of the 
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close attention the American Govern- 
ment paid to me, and how kind they are 
not to let me do any kind of hard labor, 
and thus to injure my delicate constitu- 
tion? How can I keep quiet? How 
can I help being a faithful advertiser of 
the ‘greatness of Christian America ? 

Were you surprised to learn of the 
trouble in China some time ago through 
their boycotting of American goods? 
The boycott was simply the beginning of 
the anti-American feeling. The giant of 
the Far East has awakened from his long 
slumber. He is now trying to learn his 
first lesson from this country about the 
“square deal.” The stage of “eye for 
province and tooth for city” is past in 
China. The doctrine of Christianity, 
“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap,” will hold true forever. 
How can you expect to gather figs from 
thorns and grapes from thistles? Don’t 
expect, then, my friends, to reap good 
fruit from the thorn that you are now 
planting. The heathen blindness is 
rapidly passing away. China, with her 
four hundred millions of people, is now 
moving toward the light. The injustice 
and humiliation done to her by America 
must soon be ended. She will never 
forget the bitterness of the cup of humil- 
iation, of shame and degradation, forced 
upon her by Christian America. 

America, as I said in the beginning, 
is a nation of which her people ought to 
be proud ; but she is not in so flourish- 
ing a condition as most of her people 
think. A certain clergyman told me 
very frankly that “there is a great deal 
of devil in our country.” The billion 
and a half of dollars spent annually for 
liquor, the thousands of divorce cases, 
the trust evil, the social evil of the great 
cities, may still be the ruin of this coun- 
try. ‘There is many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip.” 


“Land of the noble free, 
Sweet land of liberty.” 


My dear friends of Young America, 
well may you pray : 
“ Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 








AN UNPROGRESSIVE FARM 


BY ELIZABETH WOODBRIDGE 


In“ A Placid Runaway ” (published in The Outlook for May 18 last) were recorded cer- 


tain delightfully wayward experiences of “ Jonathan and I.” 


We are sure that all those 


who recall that article will be glad to know that this, the second of what might be called 
the Jonathan Papers, will be followed by others in a similar vein.—TuHeE Epirors. 


OST of our friends, Jonathan’s 
M and mine, are occupying their 
summers in “reclaiming ” old 
farms. We have an old farm, too, but 
we, I fear, are not reclaiming it, at least 
not very fast. We have made neither 
formal gardens nor water gardens nor 
rose-arches; we have not built marble 
swimming-tanks, nor even cement ones ; 
we have not naturalized forget-me-nots 
in the brook or narcissus in the mead- 
ows; we have not erected tea-houses 
on choice knolls, and after six years of 
occupancy there is still not a pergola or 
a sun-dial on the place! And yet we are 
happy. 

To be happy on a farm like ours one 
must, I fancy, be either very old or very 
unprogressive. While we are waiting to 
grow comfortably old, we are willing to 
be considered unprogressive. 

Very old and very, very unprogressive 
is the farm itself. There is nothing on 
it but old apple-trees, old lilac bushes, 
old rocks, and old associations—and, to 
be sure, the old red house. Put the old 
rocks, piled on the hillsides, are unfail- 
ingly picturesque, whether dark and 
dripping in the summer rains or silver 
gray in the summer suns. ‘The lilacs 
are delightful, too. In June they send 
wave upon wave of fragrance in through 
the little windows, penetrating even to 
the remotest corners of the dim old attic, 
while all day long about their pale laven- 
der sprays the great yellow and black 
butterflies hang flutteringly. Best of all 
is the orchard ; the old apple-trees blos- 
som prodigally for a brief season in May, 
blossom in rosy-white, in cream-white, in 
pure white, in green-white, transforming 
the lane and the hill-slopes into a bower, 
smothering the old house in beauty, 
brooding over it, on still moonlight 





nights, in pale clouds of sweetness. And 
then comes a wind, with a drenching rain, 


and tears away all the pretty petals and 
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buries them in the grass below. But 
there are seldom any apples; all this 
exuberance of beauty is but a dream of 
youth, not a promise of fruitage. Jona- 
than, indeed, tells me that if we want 
the trees to bear we must keep pigs in 
the orchard to root up the ground and 
eat the wormy fruit as it falls, but under 
these conditions I would rather not have 
the apples. The orchard is old ; why not 
leave it to dream and rest and dream 
again ? 

The old associations are, I admit, of a 
somewhat mixed character. There is 
the romance of the milk-room door,- 
through which, in hoary ages past, the 
“hired girl,” at the ripe age of twelve, 
eloped with her sixteen-year-old lover ; 
there is the story of the cellar nail, a 
shuddery one, handed down from a yet 
more remote antiquity ; there are tales of 
the “ ball-room ” on the second floor, of 
the old lightning-riven locust stump, of 
the origin of the “new wing” of the 
house—still called “ new,” though a cen- 
tury old. Not a spot, indoors or out, 
but has its clustering memories. 

Such an enveloping atmosphere of 
associations, no matter what their qual- 
ity, in a place where generations have 
lived and died, is of itself a quieting 
thing. Life, incrusted with tradition, 
like a ship weighted witn barnacles, 
moves more and more slowly; the past 
appears more real than the present. To 
the old this seems natural and right, to 
others it is often depressing, but Jona- 
than and I like it. Our barnacle-clogged 
ship pleases us—pleases me because I 
love the slow, drifting motion, pleases 
Jonathan because—I regret to admit it— 
he thinks he can get all the barnecles 
off—and then !— 

For, whereas my unprogressiveness is 
absolute and unqualified, Jonathan’s is, 
I have discovered, tainted by a sneak- 
ing optimism, an ineradicable desire and 
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hope of improvement, which, though it 
does not blussom rankly in pergolas and 
tea-houses, is none the less there, a lurk- 
ing menace. It inspired his suggestion 
regarding pigs in the orchard, it showed 
itself even more clearly in the matter of 
the hens. 

I have always liked hens. I doubt if 
mine are very profitable—the farm is 
not, in general, a source of profit, and 
we cherish no delusions about it—but I 
do not keep them for pecuniary gain. If 
they chance to lay eggs, so much the 
better; if they furnish forth my table 
with succulent broilers, with nutritious 
roasters, with ambrosial chicken-pasties, 
I am not unappreciative ; but I realize 
that all these things might be had from 
my neighbors’ barnyards. What I 
primarily value my own hens for is their 
companionship. Talk about the com- 
panionship of dogs and cats! Cats 
walk about my home, sleek and superior ; 
they make me feel that I am there on 
sufferance. One cannot even laugh a‘ 
them, their manner is so perfect. Dogs, 
on the other hand, develop an un- 
reasoning and tyrannous devotion to 
their masters, which is not really good 
for either, but is morbidly gratifying to 
sentimental natures. 

But hens! No decorous superiority 
here, no mush of devotion. No; for 
varied folly, for rich and highly devel- 
oped perversities, combining all that is 
choicest of masculine and feminine foible 
—-for this and much more, commend me 
to the hen. Ever since we came to the 
farm, my sister the hen has entertained 
me with her vagaries. Jaques’s delight 
at his encounter with Touchstone is pale 
compared with mine in their society. 
Nothing cheers me more than to sit on 
a big rock in the barnyard and watch 
the hens walking about. Their very gait 
pleases me—the way they bob their 
heads ; the “ genteel” way they have of 
picking up their feet, for all the world 
as though they cared where they stepped ; 
the absent and superior manner in which 
they “scratch for worms,” their gaze 
fixed on the sky, then cock their heads 
downwards with an indifferent air, ab- 
sently pick up a chip, drop it, and walk 
on! Did any one ever see a hen really 
finda worm? I never did. There are 
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no worms in our barnyard, anyhow ; 
Jonathan must have dug them all up for 
bait when he was a boy. I have even 
tried throwing some real worms to them, 
and they always respond by a few nerv- 
ous cackles, and walk past the brown 
wrigglers with a detached manner, and 
the robins get them later. And yet they 
continue to go through all these forms, 
and we continue to call it “scratching 
for worms.” 

Jonathan has nothing to do with my 
hens except to give advice. One of 
his hobbies is the establishing of a 
breed of hens marked by intelligence, 
which he maintains might be done by 
careful selection of the mothers. Ac- 
cordingly, whenever he goes to the roost 
to pick out a victim for the sacrificial 
hatchet, he first gently pulls the tail of 
each candidate in turn, and by the dim 
light of the lantern carefully observes 
the nature of their reaction, choosing 
for destruction the one whose deportment 
seems to him most foolish. In this way, 
by weeding out the extremely silly, he 
hopes in time to raise the general intel- 
lectual standard of the barnyard. But 
he urges that much more might be done 
if my heart were in it. Very likely, but 
my heart is not. Intelligence is all very 
well, but the barnyard, I am convinced, 
is no place for it. Give me my pretty, 
silly hens, with all their aimless, silly 
ways. I will seek intelligence, when I 
want it, elsewhere. 

In another direction, too, Jonathan’s 
optimistic temperament has found little 
encouragement. This is in regard to 
the chimney-swallows. When we first 
came, these little creatures were one of 
my severest trials. They were not a 
trial to Jonathan. He loved to watch 
them at dusk, circling and eddying about 
the great chimney. So, indeed; did I; 
and if they had but contented themselves 
with circling and eddying there, I should 
have had no quarrel with them. I did not 
even object to their evolutions inside 
the chimney. At first I took the muf- 
fled shudder of wings for distant thun- 
der, and when great masses of soot came 
tumbling down into the fireplace, I 
jumped; but I soon grew accustomed 
to all this. I was even willing to clean 
the soot out of my neat fireplace daily, 
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while Jonathan comforted me by sug- 
gesting that the birds took the place of 
chimney-sweeps, and that soot was good 
for rose-bushes. Yes, if the little things 
had been willing to stick to their chim- 
ney, I should have been tolerant, if not 
cordial. But when they invaded my do- 
main, I felt that I had a grievance. And 
invade.it they did. At dawn I was rudely 
awakened by a rush from the fireplace, 
a mad scuttering about the dusky room, 
a desperate exit by the little open win- 
dow, where the raised shade revealed 
the pale light of morning. At night, if 
I went with my candle into a dark room, 
I was met by a whirling thing, dashing 
itself against me, against the light, against 
the walls, in a moth like ecstasy of self- 
destruction. In the mornings, as I went 
about the house pulling up the shades 
and drawing back the curtains, out from 
their white folds rushed dark, winged 
shapes, whirring past my ears, fluttering 
blindly about the room, sinking ex- 
hausted in inaccessible corners. They 
were as foolish as June-bugs, fifty times 
bigger, and harder to catch. Moreover, 
when caught, they were not pretty ; their 
eyes were in the top of their heads, like 
a snake’s, their expression was low and 
cunning. ‘They were almost as bad as 
bats! Worst of all, the young birds had 
an untidy habit of tumbling out of the 
nests down into the fireplaces, whether 
there was a fire or not. Now, I have no 
conscientious objection to roasting birds, 
but I prefer to choose my birds, and to 
kill them first. 

One morning I had gathered and 
carried out of doors eight foolish, fright- 
ened, huddling things, and one dead 
young one from the sitting-room embers, 
and I returned to find Jonathan kneel- 
ing on the guest-room hearth, one arm 
thrust far up the chimney. ‘“ What ave 
you doing, Jonathan?” The next mo- 
ment there was the familiar rush of 
wings, which finally subsided behind the 
fresh pillows of the bed. Jonathan 
sprang up. “Wait! I'll get it!” He 
carefully drew away the pillow, his hand 
was almost on the poor little quivering 
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wretch, when it made another rush, 
hurled itself aginst the mirror, upset a 
vase full of columbines, and finally sank 
behind the wood-box. At last it was 
caught, and Jonathan, going over to 
the hearth, resumed his former position. 
“Jonathan! Put him out of doors!” I 
exclaimed. ‘“Sh-h-h,” he responded, 
“T’m going to teach him to go back the 
way he came. There he goes! See?” 
He rose, triumphant, and began to brush 
the soot out of his collar and hair. I 
was sorry to dash such enthusiasm, but 
I felt my resolution hardening within 
me. “Jonathan,” I said, “we did not 
come to the farm to train chimney-swal- 
lows. Besides, I don’t wish them trained, 
I wish them eft out. I don’t regard 
them as suitable for household pets. 
If you will sink to a pet bird, get a 
canary.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have an old house 
without chimney-swallows!” he remon- 
strated in tones of real pain. 

“T would indeed.” 

It ended in a compromise. At the 
top of the chimney Jonathan put a 
netting over half the flues ; the others he 
left open at the top, but set in nettings in 
the corresponding flues just above each 
fireplace. And so in half the chimney 
the swallows still build, but the young 
ones now drop on the nettings instead 
of in the embers, and lie there cheeping 
shrilly until somehow their parents or 
friends convey them up again where they 
belong. And I no longer spend my 
mornings collecting apronfuls of fright- 
ened and battered little creatures. At 
dusk the swallows still eddy and circle 
about the chimney, but Jonathan has 
lost the opportunity for training them. 
Once more the optimist is balked. 

But in these matters I am firm: I do 
not want the hens made intelligent, or 
the orchard improved, or the swallows 
trained. There is, I am sure, matter 


enough in other parts of the farm upon 
which one may wreak one’s optimism. 
I hold me to my tidy hearths, my com- 
fortable hens, my old lilacs, and my 
dreaming apple-trees. 
































THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 


BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 
LIV. 


Previous letters from The Outlook’s representative at The Hague, Mr. Elbert F. Baldwin, 
have dealt with personal impressions of the place, the important personal figures among 
the delegates, the plans for the Temple of Peace (the corner-stone of which was laid on 


Tuesday of last week), and other topics. 


’ ‘HERE is no more efficient dele 
gation here at The Hague than 
the American. it is composed 

of a dozen men. Its ambassadors are 

Messrs. Choate, Porter,and Rose. The 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate is seventy-five 

years old. He looks about fifty-five. But 

his is quite as impressive a figure as any 
in the Conference—I should prefer to say 
the most impressive. Of course his 
career and public services are far too 
familiar to Americans to need any 
recounting here. They find recognition 
at the Second Hague Conference in an 
honorary presidency of its third Com- 
mission, that on Naval Warfare, the act- 
ing president of which is Count Tor- 
nielli Italian Ambassador to France. It 
is in another Commission, however, the 
fourth, that on Maritime Law, that Mr. 
Choate has made himself noticeably 
felt. In a speech of over an hour, but 
which kept the auditors’ attention 
throughout because of its comprehen- 
sive historical review and its eloquent 
appeal to the “recalcitrant nations,” 
as Mr. Choate unhesitatingly called 
them, he upheld the traditional American 
position regarding the rights of private 
property at sea, and denounced non- 
protection as an already discredited 
policy. It was the greatest speech so 
far in the Conference. The other night, 
in replying to the principal toast at the 

American Fourth of July dinner, Mr. 

Choate made an equally remarkable dis- 

play of another of his qualities. People 

who know say that never before in The 

Hague was post-prandial oratory dis- 

tinguished by such brilliant flashes of wit. 

General Horace Porter is the second 

American delegate. From his experience 

as Grant’s secretary (see his capital 

“ Campaigning with Grant”), as a mili- 

tary officer in the Civil War and since, 


Other articles will follow—THE Epirors. 


and also from his successful diplomatic 
career, he combines in a remarkable 
degree the qualities of a technical army 
adviser and of an observer of practical 
statecraft gained during his years of 
service as Ambassador at Paris. His 
worth is recognized by the Conference 
in conferring upon him an honorary 
presidency. of its second Commission, 
that on Land Warfare, the acting presi- 
dent of which is M. Auguste Beernaert, 
ex-Premier of Belgium. Like Mr. Choate, 
ex-Ambassador to England, so General 
Porter, ex-Ambassador to France, is a 
familiar figure to all Americans. 

Not so much so is Judge U. M. Rose, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, the third 
delegate. As in the other delegations, 
so in ours, provision has been made that 
one of the three ambassadors shall rep- 
resent the law pure and simple. The 
ex-President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, a judge of peculiar eminence in 
the South, was recognized by President 
Roosevelt as a fit person to be in our 
delegation, something of what Sir Edward 
Fry is in the English and Dr. Asser in 
the Dutch. Not only does Judge Rose 
represent a particular professional ele- 
ment, but he stands a marked figure 
among the seniors of the Conference, 
whose activity belies their age. For 
instance, Sir Edward Fry is the oldest 
man here. He is eighty. Yet the other 
night he was apparently as vivacious in 
explaining 13 me the British attitude on 
the subject of private property at sea as 
if he were fifty. In point of age such 
younger international lawyers as M. 
Beernaert, seventy-seven; General den 
Beer Poortugael and Mr. Choate, each 
seventy-five ; Judge Rose, seventy-three ; 
General Foster, seventy-one, and Dr. 
Asser, sixty-nine, come next. But they 
have every mental faculty in not only 
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keen but seemingly youthful play. Fur- 
thermore, it is remarkable that these 
legal authorities, though profoundly 
learned, have a pervasive, persuasive 
personality. Because of his rather frail 
appearance, Judge Rose looks quite the 
oldest of all. His modest manner hides 
an encyclopadic learning. Whether in 
serious speech or in the airy persiflage 
of dinner-table talk, his acuteness is the 
more notable because communicated with 
characteristic Southern gentleness and 
courtesy. 

If Messrs. Choate, Porter, and Rose 
constitute the “ambassadors” of the 
American delegation, its “ ministers 
plenipotentiary” are Messrs. Hill, 
Buchanan, Davis, and Sperry. Dr. 
David Jayne Hill has been President of 
the University of Rochester, Assistant 
Secretary of State, Minister to Switzer- 
land, and is now Minister to Holland. 
The Dutch like Dr. Hill. It pleases 
them that Motley’s residence among 
them should now be followed by that of 
another historian, a gentleman, scholar, 
and statesman, one who follows in the 
lead of the late John Hay. Dr. Hill’s 
“Genetic Philosophy ” has as successor 
from his pen “ The History of the De- 
velopment of Diplomacy,” two volumes 
of which have already appeared. Four 
more are to follow. This work has 
immense scope. In connection with its 
review of diplomacy proper it also reviews 
politics in general from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to our own days. By 
their Fourth of July dinner and recep- 
tion the American Minister to Holland 
and his wife have given memorable hap- 
piness to many guests. Never before, it 
is believed, did men and women from 
forty-five nations spend an evening to- 
gether; certainly never before in one 
place did the representatives of forty-five 
nations celebrate an American Fourth of 
July. 

The Hon. William I. Buchanan is the 
image of the late Cecil Rhodes, and, 
like him, an empire-builder. He has 
been Minister to Argentina and Panama 
and delegate to the Pan-American Con- 
gresses of 1902 and 1906, being Presi- 
dent of our delegation at the latter. 
Among other high offices of trust Mr. 
Buchanan was Director-General of the 
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Pan-American Exhibition of 1902 at 
Buffalo. He knows his Latin America 
better, probably, than does any other 
North American. Hence his authority 
has been regarded with highest respect 
and will probably be controlling in the 
discussion of the question of collecting 
debts by force, a discussion of peculiar 
interest and moment to all South Amer- 
icans. Mr. Buchanan is a specially good 
adviser to the South American, the 
débtor nations, as well as to the Euro- 
pean, the creditor nations, since, a 
practical banker himself, he never allows 
mere theory, no matter how attractive, 
to conflict with the practical rules and. 
experience of internatic nal exchanges. 

The technical delegate is Dr. James 
Brown Scott, Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State and “ learned in the law,” 
if ever a Solicitor was. Mr. Scott is a 
Harvard and Heidelberg man, taking his 
Master’s degree at the first and his 
Doctor’s at the second. In addition to 
the onerous duties of his office he finds— 
or rather makes—time to edit the Jour- 
nal of International Law, published by ~ 
the American Society of International 
Law, of which Mr. Root, Secretary of 
State, is President. Dr. Scott’s efficiency 
here is recognized on all sides, and he has 
properly been made a member of the 
comité dexamen, the very important ex- 
ecutive organization under the first Com- 
mission, which is considering the subject 
of arbitration. He already occupies in 
this Conference something of the place 
which the lamented Frederick William 
Holls had in the first, and, like him, 
should be its historian. 

The delegation’s expert attaché is 
Charles Henry Butler, reporter of the 
United States Supreme Court. He has 
apparently at his tongue’s end complete 
information of what that Court has ever 
done. In view of the frequent references 
here to its decisions and the exalted es- 
teem in which it is universally held, Mr. 
Butler is thus a singularly serviceable con- 
sultant. He is ason of the late William 
Allen Butler, himself a noted lawyer and 
the well-known author, among other 
poems, of “ Miss Flora McFlimsey of 
Madison Square.” Mr. C. H. Butler’s 
chief contribution to legal literature is 
‘The Treaty-Making Power of the United 
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States,” an important work in two vol- 
umes, published in 1902. It has had 
influence in shaping both public and 
expert opinion on some vexed questions. 

The secretary of the delegation is 
Mr. Chandler Hale, a son of Senator 
Hale, of Maine; for four years Mr. Hale 
was secretary of our embassy at Vienna. 
Mr. Bailly-Blanchard, of Louisiana, an 
accomplished linguist, is adjunct-secre- 
tary and is included in the list of secre- 
taries of the Conference itself. 

Strange as it may seem at first, the 
most prominent and powerful members 
of the Chinese and Japanese delegations 
at The Hague are Americans, John 
W. Foster and Henry W. Denison. The 
Chinese and Japanese. Foreign Offices, 
while naming Orientals as their other 
delegates, have had the good sense each 
to name an Occidental also, two Amer- 
icans, both of whom have had many 
years of experience in acting for those 
Asiatic governments. General Foster, of 
Indiana, an officer in the Civil War, after 
occupying various posts of distinction, 
became Secretary of State. He finds 
here the congenial society of other 
ex-foreign ministers among the delegates, 
M. Bourgeois, Baron Marschall, Sefor 
Villa-Urrutia, and Dr. Drago. But Gen- 
eral Foster has another and equal claim 
to distinction, his “‘ Century of American 
Diplomacy ” and ‘“* American Diplomacy 
in the Orient,” books which appeal alike 
to the diplomat and to the general reader. 
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The authors of valuable volumes on inter- 
national law, ex-Secretary Foster, Pro- 
fessors Martens; Lammasch, and Re- 
nault, Dr. Asser, General den Beer Poor- 
tugael, Mr. Butler, and others, are listened 
to with peculiar deference. 

However the times may now have hap- 
pily changed, for a long period our con- 
suls have in general not been men to 
impress an outsider with a sense of their 
being worthy of more responsible station. 
But an exception must be made in the 
case of Henry Willard Denison, formerly 
consul at Yokohama. His tenure of 
office there was quite as much appre- 
ciated by the Japanese Government as 
by our own, and the former invited him 
to become legal adviser to its foreign 
office. In that capacity he, acting for 
the Japanese, and Professor de Martens 
for the Russians, drafted-the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. Mr. Denison is one of the 
strong men of the Conference, and is 
a trusted authority on all things Japa- 
nese, as well may be after his ten years of 
consulship and nearly thirty in his pres- 
ent position. It is cheering, therefore, 
to hear him say of the present Americo- 
Japanese imbroglio: ‘The Japanese 
understand that San Francisco does not 
represent all California, and that Califor- 
nia does not represent all America. 
There will be no war, unless it is made 
by the yellow journals of both countries.” 


E. F. B. 
The Hague. 
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TRUE MAN AND RELIGION 


BY LAIRD WINGATE SNELL 


whom I was having some discus- 

sion, “ But why do you talk relig- 

ion? Religion has nothing to do with 

the right life; religion is just the cloak 

men use for cheating and graft, bad liv- 
ing, and playing the hypocrite.” 

There is much that gives reason for 


1 Under this general head will be printed consecu 
tively a series of seven brief articles - Mr. Snell, 
dealing with practical and personal religious prob- 
lems.—THE EDITORS. 


S* a thinking workingman with 


this belief. ‘The man’s mistake is that, 
seeing so much of the sham, he is blind 
to the nature of the real. What he 
speaks of is religion no more than a bad 
bill is money. That religion has noth- 
ing to do with the right life is as true as 
that air has nothing to do with breathing, 
food with growing, hands with working. 

For the sole function of religion, its 
whole reason for being, is to teach fhe 
best way to live, to show men how to fit 
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into God’s universe. It questions every- 
thing, judges, condemns, approves every- 
thing, by the practical standard: is this 
good for life ? does this make life larger, 
better, deeper, sweeter, stronger, truer? 

Real religion is so much larger than 
we credit it with being—and so much 
better, too—-because God is so much 
larger and better than we credit him 
with being ; and real religion—which is 
real living—is as large and good as God. 
For God is the underground reservoir 
of life and intelligence and energy that 
we name Spirit, which appearing above 
ground we name Man. Wherever there 
is a good man, there is the good God, 
and there is true religion. That is what 
the religious life is—God coming to the 
surface in a good man. Whatever good 
there is in a bad man, that also is God. 
And God has made us so that we have 
to stuff ourselves with the husks of 
meanness or of filth for a long while 
before we succeed in driving him out. 
Of what man that you personally know 
can you say, He is all mean or all vile? 

Would you see the mighty power of 
true religion, which is true life, which is 
true God, look at San Francisco in the 
hour of its overwhelming. There was 
God—not in the earthquake, not in the 
fire; they are but the garments of his 
majesty and power—but in the men and 
women, in the “still, small voice ” that, 
speaking in the silence of human hearts, 
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makes men dauntless and women pass- 
ing strong. Read this from a corre- 
spondent of Harper’s Weekly : 

“At Fourth and Folsom Streets, by 
some freak, a hydrant was still giving 
out water. I still see the firemen who 
stood there rushing a hose down the 
street flaming on both sides; I can see 
their chief standing at the corner, his 
white helmet rosy with the flame, his 
long slicker dripping, his mouth pouring 
out a volley of jolly oaths; and then 
these men, the hose upon their shoulders, 
their helmets tilted towards the terrific 
heat, rushing in between the roaring 
walls. The whole city, mind you, is 
burning beyond them. They have one 
hose, one stream of water, they are four. 
It was something big, the very futility of 
their effort, of their immense determina- 
tion to do, with their whole world crash- 
ing behind them, their single duty—to 
fight to the last the hopeless fight.” 

This is true religion. Most of us 
have not thought so; but it is. It is 
the God coming out in the man—true 
God, true man, true life, true religion. 
This, too, is Christianity—the religion 
of God in man, the faith that God can 
tell himself through a human life, and 
that human life can /// itse/f with God. 
It is Christianity as it is, in its large- 
ness, truth, and power; large enough, 
true enough, mighty enough for every 
man who wants truth and the true God. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE IN BRAZIL 
AND ARGENTINA 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


It will be remembered that Mr. Baxter visited South America last year as the special 
representative of The Outlook at the time of the second Pan-American Conference, made 


particularly notable in the United States by Secretary Root’s presence. 


The material 


for the present article was gathered at that time—THE EpITorRs. 


OW the rose-petals came shower- 
H ing uponus! They drove in our 

faces like a warm and friendly 
snowfall ; charged with gentle fragrance, 
they covered our hat-rims and clung 
endearingly to our shoulders before 
spreading for our footfalls an exquisite 
carpet. Novel confetti, that! Costly, 


too, it would be in most other parts of 
the world. But the winter months—if 
such they can be called—make rose- 
bowers of house-gardens in southern 
Brazil. ‘Thousands upon thousands of 
full-blown roses had been plucked for 
this festival. But to-morrow the dis- 


burdened branches would be as heavily 
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laden as ever. It was the “garden 
party ’’given by the city of Sado Paulo 
in honor of the visiting members of 
the Conference of American Republics. 
“Garden party,” like “five o’clock,” 
“ rosbif,” “ biftek,” and “high life,” is 
one of the popular terms taken over 
bodily from the English, alike in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

The delegates, with various secretaries 
and visiting journalists, had been brought 
from Rio by special train to be enter- 
tained with lavish hospitality during a 
stay all too brief for both guests and 
hosts, in view of the many sight-worthy 
features beheld, and equally attractive 
things that had to remain unseen. A 
parade of the public school children of 
the city was the chief feature of this fes- 
tival, held in the great central pleasure- 
ground, the Jardim de Luz (Garden of 
Light), perhaps four times the size of 
New York’s Washington Square, or twice 
as large as Boston’s Public Garden. 
The grounds are kept with exquisite care. 
In the borders the familiar annuals of 
our northern home gardens flourish in 
the prodigal abundance of a perennial 
longevity, surrounded by _ exuberant 
tropical growths. At this benign alti- 
tude the climate of the temperate zones 
joins its breath with that of the tropics. 
The tonic quality of the sweetly stimu- 
lant air certifies itself in the robust 
beauty and vigorous movement of the 
youth and childhood gathered about us. 

The memory of this festival will surely 
linger with the guests of the day as per- 
haps the loveliest, the most presagingly 
significant, of the numerous enchanting 
experiences that had formed their Brazil- 
ian days into one long month of delight. 
Happy-faced, wholesome, bright-eyed 
children of the public schools! What 
may that not mean for the future of a 
nation? So with the soft showering 
of the rose-petals there came into the 
hearts of the visitors a feeling that 
moistened many an eye with felicitous 
tears. 

The boys in white uniforms and toy 
rifles did credit to their drillmasters as 
they marched into the garden and drew 
up to form a long lane, through which 
we were escorted from our carriages. 
At last this lane of children changed 
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sex. Hundreds of dainty white-gowned 
school-girls were ranked along the path; 
laughingly conscious of the great larks it 
was for them, they held up their satchels 
filled with rose-petals and vigorously 
pelted us with the fairy-like missiles as 
we passed. 

Then came the entertainment. Each 
school had carefully prepared for the 
event; from each a group presented 
some specially attractive feature for the 
visitors—chorals, recitations, allegorical 
impersonations in costume. The last 
two numbers were enchanting beyond 
description. First came a group of small 
children, boys and girls, in one of the 
rural dances—a dance of Portuguese 
peasants—that perpetuate the traditions 
of the mother country. The second was 
a similar group that danced a fairy dance 
with aerial grace and in costumes that, 
bouquet-like, blended the dancers in 
exquisite gradations of delicate colors. 
The charming thing about these perform- 
ances was the uncommon talent these 
little ones showed for pantomimic action, 
combined with an absolute lack of self- 
consciousness in their movements. Ex- 
quisitely fascinating in this respect was 
the little girl who was the central figure 
in the Portuguese dance; anything so 
perfect might be the despair of a royal 
ballet; Carmencita herself never sur- 
passed the indescrjpable graciousness of 
these lithe movements of waving arms 
and swaying body, the lovely face beam- 
ing with childish delight in the sweet 
abandonment to a sense of rhythmic joy. 

Beautiful as the spectacle was, the 
most impressive aspect of it was its sig- 
nificance as indicating the existence of 
a public school system in this great Bra- 
zilian city that could furnish the material 
for it all. The State of Sado Paulo is 
prouder of nothing else in the way of 
rank and achievements that its vast 
wealth has enabled it to attain than the 
fact that in the extent and quality of its 
public school system it stands first in 
Brazil. We had received pleasing evi- 
dence of this that morning on our visit 
to the great normal school, housed in a 
palatial building together with its train- 
ing-schoo!—a kindergarten occupying a 
handsome circular pavilion in the spa- 
cious garden behind. ‘This kindergarten 
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is pronounced by experts one of the very 
best of its class. 

The educational movement in Brazil 
is immensely indebted to American influ- 
ences centered in Sao Paulo. The city 
is the seat of one of the foremost colle 
giate institutions. in Brazil—Mackensie 
College. In a comparatively few years 
this institution has become a factor of 
national importance in Brazilian educa- 
tion, every State in the republic repre- 
sented in its student body. Its name is 
that of its chief financial benefactor, the 
late John T. Mackensie, of New York, 
who during his life gave to the institu 
tion $50,000 for the erection of its prin- 
cipal building. The College was also 
the principal beneficiary under his will, 
receiving altogether the greater part of 
his modest fortune. Although the out- 
growth of a mission school founded by 
the Presbyterian Board in the United 
States, the College has been undenomina- 
tional from the start. As in our great 
American colleges, the personality of the 
president has been a commanding factor 
in its development. The President of 
Mackensie is Dr. Horace M. Lane, the 
oldest American in Brazil both in years 
and residence. Dr. Lane—both M.D. 
and LL.D.—came to Brazil early in 
1857 as a physician. He went back to 
the States early in the sixties, but re- 
turned to Brazil early in the eighties, 
became interested in educational work, 
and his sympathetic relations with the 
country—which he knows with a thor- 
oughness acquired by few other foreign- 
ers—have kept him here ever since. 
He is a discriminating lover of. Brazil. 
His appreciation of the fundamentally 
excellent popular character gives him a 
profound faith in the future greatness of 
a country which teems with unexploited 
riches. With his uncommon organizing 
capacity and his power for making and 
keeping friends, Dr. Lane has developed 
the College in admirable fashion and has 
made its comparatively slender resources 
go a surprisingly long way. His years 
sit lightly upon him; with his keen in- 
terest not only in his educational work, 
but in the great movements of the world 
and in his wide knowledge of affairs, his 
mental quality is that of youth. 

Mackensie is a co-educational insti- 
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tution. It has at present three course:.: 
scientific, literary or classical, and civil 
engineering. Particular attention is paid 
to physical culture, and in the study of 
physical exercise, both by instructors 
and students, much new and valuable 
information concerning causes and 
effects has been accumulated. Its pub- 
lication would be of very considerable 
scientific and educational value. 

It is notable that Mackensie bears im- 
mediate relationship with the University 
of the State of New York, having been 
incorporated in 1890 by the Board of 
Regents of that institution, with the re- 
sult that its courses are those prescribed 
or approved by the same. ‘The revenues 
of the College are considerably enhanced 
by the receipts from copyrights of text- 
books for general school use written in 
Portuguese by members of the faculty 
according to American models, but with 
special reference to peculiar Brazilian 
conditions and requirements as devel- 
oped by their own observations. Another 
important and growing source of revenue 
comes from the manual-training depart- 
ment. ‘The instructor in manual train- 
ing, Mr. Edward Waller, came to the 
College from. Sweden, and proved a man 
of such skill that handsome inducements 
to leave the College were offered him 
from various quarters. The manufac- 
ture of school furniture of American 
design, but with certain improvements 
upon the original patterns, was taken up 
by the College, and Mr. Waller was re- 
tained under a profit-sharing agreement 
which proves of great mutual advantage. 
The growth of the educational movement 
in Brazil makes a large and increasing 
demand for the products of the shop. 

What was originally the mission 
school—now _ generally known in the 
city as the “American School ”—has 
become a thoroughly organized and 
equipped preparatory school for the Col- 
lege, which also has a number of prepara- 
tory schools in various other parts of 
Brazil. 

Its example has led to the reorganiza- 
tion of the public school system of the 
State according to American models. 
In the Federal Congress this school was 
praised by one of the deputies as “ the 
greatest factor in cur educational devel- 
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opment of the last twenty years.” Its 
kindergarten and its manual-train'ng 
shop were the first of the kind in Brazil. 
The kindergarten having been incorpo- 
rated in the public school system of the 
State of Sio Paulo in consequence of 
this example, that department in the 
school was discontinued as being no 
longer necessary. Continued connec- 
tion with the Board of Missions proving 
a handicap, the school became purely 
secular in 1895. It now includes a 
primary course of four years, followed by 
a year’s intermediate, a four years’ sec- 
ondary, and a three years’ normal course 
for the training of its own teachers, 
The nationalities and races represented 
among the pupils of this school, besides 
the native Brazilian—lItalian, German, 
Syrian, Hebrew, Armenian, American, 
English, Irish, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Negro—epitomize the composite quality 
of the future Brazilian stock. After the 
preparatory school comes the college 
course of six years—a gymnasium course 
(in the German or high school sense) 
with required studies followed by the 
three years’ elective college course, finish- 
ing with a bachelor’s degree. The Col- 
lege has a first-class educational plant 
with spacious grounds and real estate of 
enormously enhancing value, buildings 
for class-rooms, manual training, and 
dormitories. “Chamberlain Dormitory,” 
a fine building, was named in honor of 
the late Rev. George A. Chamberlain, 
celebrated for his notable and self-sacri- 
ficing work as an evangelist in Brazil 
and founder of the school. With this 
remarkable record for its short history 
Mackensie seems to be yet only in its 
beginnings as one of the great educa- 
tional institutions in South America. 

In another important respect the 
cause of education in Sao Paulo is in- 
debted to American influence. When 
in 1890 the reorganization of the public 
school system was intrusted to Dr. 
Antonio Caetano de Campos, he selected 
to assist him the ablest teacher in the 
‘American School” at that time, Miss 
Marcia P. Browne, from the Boston 
suburb of Malden. She introduced the 
methods and processes now in use in the 
preliminary, group, and model schools 
of the State. She was the organizer 
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and director of the Prudencio de Moraes 
model school, the second of its class in 
the city. 

Public education in Brazil, outside 
the national capital, is a concern of the 
various States. It is fostered or neg- 
lected in these according to circum- 
stance. States like Bahia and Pernam- 
buco, for instance, give no little attention 
to the matter, and in their large capital 
cities have academic institutions of con- 
siderable importance, including faculties 
of medicine and law. In Rio de Janeiro 
the municipal authorities appear to be 
fully alive to the importance of develop- 


ing and improving the public schools. 


By order of the municipal council the 
system was reorganized in 1906 on a 
thorough and comprehensive basis. The 
service of public instruction is divided, 
first, into the primary studies of various 
grades, and, second, into the professional 
and artistic studies. All the schools are 
secular, and tuition is free. The ordi- 
nance sets forth that the aim cf primary 
instruction is to complement domestic 
education by providing the generality of 
pupils with the means to complete their 
physical, intellectual, and moral educa- 
tion ; acquiring and bringing out apti- 
tudes, qualities, and general understand- 
ing indispensable to all individuals for 
the development of their personalities in 
accordance with natural and moral laws 
and the civil laws of the country. To 
satisfy these demands it is made incum- 
bent upon the schools to teach to all 
how to write the vernacular, expressing 
it correctly and with facility; a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and of current meas- 
urements ; a knowledge of the country 
in which they live, from the physical and 
political points of view of its history and 
its geography ; to conserve and invigor- 
ate physical and mental health; to 
design and execute manual tasks and 
impart the proficiency in the mechanical 
and domestic arts necessary to the gen- 
erality of persons for satisfying their 
current and common wants; to act with 
urbanity and correctness in public and 
individual life and in accordance with 
law; to live with economy and system. 
This is a comprehensive and explicit 
programme; if reasonably carried into 
effect, the results for the community 
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must assure a marked improvement for 
the new generation. It is further pro- 
vided that primary instruction, besides 
the studies above indicated, shall include 
the teaching of drawing, music, physical 
training, and the laws of hygiene. Les- 
sons and exercises must be graduated 
and conducted with a view to induce in 
the scholar good mental habits by the 
rational application of natural methods, 
inductive and deductive—thus develop- 
ing the faculties of observation, com- 
prehension, judgment, reasoning, and 
conception. ‘There are the usual three 
courses in the primary division: ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and _ superior. 
The schools are masculine, feminine, or 
mixed, according to convenience. There 
are fifteen school departments in the 
Federal District, ten urban and five sub- 
urban, with schools distributed accord- 
ing to density of population and lines of 
local transit. In zones with a large 
industrial population kindergartens for 
children from four to six years are pro- 
vided for. 

Two normal schools, each for both 
sexes, assure the constant training of an 
adequate corps of teachers. Adjuncts 
of the normal schools are the customary 
model schools. 

Professional instruction is designed 
to afford to such individuals as may 
desire it opportunities for such technical 
education as may be required for the 
conduct of the domestic, manufacturing, 
or agricultural industries most common 
in the Federal District. There are two 
professional institutes for this purpose, 
one for each sex. The control of the 
entire system of public education is 
vested in a Superior Council of Public 
Instruction in co-operation with an ex- 
ecutive head called the Director-General. 

Doubtless, by virtue of priority, Argen- 
tina should have been given precedence 
in this article, standing as she does 
first among South American republics 
in respect to educational efforts and their 
results. Argentina was the first country 
in South America to give systematic atten- 
tion to a scheme of public education. In 
Brazil the popular educational movement 
is of comparatively recent date. The 


latest available figures give the percent- 
age of illiteracy in the population as 84 
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per cent. In Argentina the percentage 
is 50. These figures on the face give a 
sorry impression concerning both coun- 
tries. But the facts are not so unfavor- 
able as they seem. We must take into 
account the circumstance that in both 
countries the public school movement is 
fairly recent; that Brazil has an enor- 
mous rural population, largely semi-bar- 
barous, and as yet almost inaccessible 
for modern influences. In Argentina the 
proportion of illiterate immigrants is 
enormous; even in Brazil it is consider- 
able. In the two republics immigration 
has come chiefly from three European 
In Italy the percentage of 
illiteracy is 48 per cent., in Spain 63 per 
cent., and in Portugal 79 per cent. An- 
other generation will tell a different 
story. Wherever opportunity permits, 
the children of these immigrants eagerly 
avail themselves of public school facilities. 

In Argentina the democratic educa- 
tional movement began under the initia- 
tive of President Sarmiento, the Great 
Enlightener, as the noble patriot-philan- 
thropist deserves to be called. Sarmi- 
ento was deeply impressed by his ob- 
servations of the benefits of popular 
education while Minister from Argentina 
to the United States at about the time 
of our Civil War. So he induced a large 
corps of American schoolmistresses to 
come to Argentina and play a most im- 
portant part in laying the foundations 
of a great public school system. 

In Argentina control of public educa- 
tion is vested in the National Govern- 
ment. The public school system has 
been developed along the lines laid down 
in the national law of 1884. This makes 
education free and compulsory for chil- 
dren between six and fourteen years. 
A National Council of Education has 
charge of all matters concerning primary 
instruction, aided by a corps of inspect- 
ors technically trained in educational 
science, and by the school councils 
organized for every district, composed 
of fathers of pupils. These district 
councils have administrative charge of 
the schools. The National Council of 
Education is relatively autonomous. But 
in the national capital it operates in 
subordination to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, 
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. Buenos Aires takes pride in nothing 
more than in the development of its 
great public school system and the mag- 
nificent school-houses built in recent 
*years. These rank with the stateliest 
monumental buildings of the city. Par- 
ticularly impressive architecturally are 
the Sarmiento School and the Escuela 
Presidente Roca. Among the most nota- 
ble of Secretary Root’s experiences in 
Buenos Aires were his visits to the public 
schools. In the twenty-two districts of 
the capital there are 238 schools for the 
various grades of primary education, 
with a total enrollment of 117,483 pupils. 
Rapidly as new school-houses are built, 
the growth of the school population 
keeps far ahead of the supply. In conse- 
quence, the authorities have found them- 
selves compelled to resort to alternating 
school hours, thus doubling the capacity 
of the buildings. The technical super- 
vising staff has been increased in recent 
years by the addition of special inspectors 
for music, drawing, and physical training. 
There are four large normal schools in 
Buenos Aires ; their graduates, both male 
and female, are sufficient to meet the 
demand for new teachers both in the 
capital and in the provinces and national 
territories. A four years’ course fits the 
student for appointment as schoolmaster 
ormistress. Fora professorship another 
two years are required. The curriculum 
for the secondary and the normal schools 
reduces itself to three groups of studies : 
letters, sciences, and physical culture. 
The last comprises physical exercises, 
singing, declamation, and instrumental 
music. The secondary schocls are called 
Colegios Nacionales, national colleges. 
These are designed to fit students for 
the university courses ; they correspond 
to the academic or undergraduate de- 
partments of universities like Harvard 
and Yale. In Buenos Aires there is the 
Colegio Nacional Central, with three 
sections located respectively in the north- 
ern, southern, and eastern parts of the 
city. There is also an Instituto Libre 
de Ensenafianza Secundaria, Free Insti- 
tute for Secondary Instruction, with a 
curriculum similar to that of the national 
colleges. 
Control of the higher education be- 
yond the secondary schools is vested in 
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the national Consejo Universitario, or 
University Council. The four independ- 
ent faculties located in Buenos Aires 
are therefore in charge of this Council. 
These are the faculties of Medicine; of 
Law and the Social Sciences ; of Mathe- 
matics, or the Exact Sciences, Physical 
and Natural; and of Philosophy and 
Letters. The Faculty of Medicine in- 
cludes courses in pharmacy, dentistry, 
and midwifery. The medical course re- 
quires seven years; that of pharmacy, 
three years; dentistry, two years; and 
the School of Obstetrics for Women, two 
years. The Faculty of Law and Social 
Sciences has a six years’ course. The 
Faculty of Exact Sciences, Physical and 
Natural, comprises the branches of civil 
engineering, mechanical engineering, 
architecture, surveying, physical and 
mathematical sciences, natural sciences, 
and chemistry. Six years are required 
for civil engineering, five for mechanical 
engineering and for architecture, three 
for surveying, five for the physical- 
mathematical sciences, four for the nat- 
ural: sciences, and five for chemistry. 
In the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
the course is five years. Besides the 
regular courses this faculty provides for 
“cursos libres” similar to those con- 
ducted by “ privat-docents ” in German 
universities. 

Besides these institutions for superior 
education there are several special na- 
tional schools. There are two national 
schools of commerce, one of them for 
young women and largely attended. A 
large industrial school, maintained by the 
national government, and founded in 
1897 originally as a department of the 
School of Commerce, prepares an ever- 
increasing number of students for indus- 
trial careers. The school has three 
specialties—mechanics, building, and 
chemistry. The course is six years, in 
the first four of which the studies are the 
same for all three departments. Promi- 
nent among the special institutions is a 
Professional School for Women for the 
teaching of lace-making, glove-making, 
embroideries, decorative work of various 
kinds, and the manufacture of artificial 
flowers. 

The higher educational activities in 
Argentina are by no means confined to 
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the capital. The university in the 
ancient city of Cordova is the oldest in 
the New World—founded in 1613, seven 
years before the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. Plans have very lately 
been perfected for the establishment of 
a great national university in the city of 
La Plata. The realization of the project 
was assured by the action of the National 
Congress in 1906. La Plata in many 
respects will make an ideal seat of learn- 
ing. It is a nobly planned and beauti- 
ful city, conceived and brought into 
being “all of a piece” by the expendi- 
ture of many millions. Its new rank as 
a great university town, the Oxford of 
Argentina, will give it greatly increased 
importance and probably go far to jus- 
tify the expectations formed of it when 
founded less than a quarter of a century 
ago. Within an hour of Buenos Aires 
by rail, it is near enough to give easy 
access to a great capital and its cosmo- 
politan life, while sufficiently removed to 
assure the academic serenity desirable 
for serious study. ‘The place is a goodly 
sized city, and the capital of the great 
province of Buenos Aires. Its tranquil 
aspect, its leisurely air, peculiarly fit it 
for its new purposes. ‘The addition of 
a large student population will naturally 
go far towards creating the animation of 
- its streets and public places which has 
hitherto been conspicuously lacking. 

The famous La Plata Museum, splen- 
didly housed, celebrated for one of the 
finest paleontological collections in the 
world, as well as for other much-admired 
features, has been transferred from the 
provincial to the national government, 
and has been made an integral feature 
of the university. Magnificent buildings 
for the university are already under con- 
struction near the museum in large park- 
like grounds, with room for expansion 
practically unlimited. 

In all South American countries a 
visitor is likely to meet many highly 
cultivated gentlemen, educated in great 
European universities or technical 
schools, courteous and cordial, charm- 
ingly mannered, with the polish made 
possible by great wealth and the leisure 
that goes with it. These men frequently 
have proud family traditions. Possess- 
ing great landed estates, they constitute 
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a near approach to a privileged aristoc- 
racy—privileged in fact, though not de~ 
jure, by the existence of a large inert 
and ignorant population with little appre- 
ciation of the doctrines of equality upon 
which these States are all ostensibly 
based. These gentlemen are usually 
extraordinarily good linguists, speaking 
French, English, German, and often 
Italian so perfectly that competent ob- 
servers might find it difficult to discover 
traces of a foreign accent. Greatly to 
their credit, they are often earnestly 
devoted to the study of statecraft, of 
economic problems, and of science and 
literature; are genuinely patriotic and 
bent upon giving the public the benefit 
of their acquirements. Such men fre- 
quently occupy positions high in author- 
ity in their native countries, and con- 
tribute materially to the quality of 
statesmanship. ‘The increasing number 
of these men constitutes one of the great 
hopes for a steady improvement in the 
political future of South American re- 
publics. 

But if reliance were solely upon this 
class, the prospects would be gloomy 
rather than bright. South America, like 
Russia, has given much evidence that 
an upper class of the highest cultivation 
and of exceptional intellectual quality, 
when existing by itself and made domi- 
nant, may mean extreme despotism and 
the direst popular oppression. It is the 
support given by other highly capable 
and educated classes and by a growing 
popular intelligence that means a hopeful 
and wholesome national development. 

The uncommon tendency towards 
education abroad has led to something 
of an impression that the higher educa- 
tional opportunities at home are defect- 
ive, few, and perhaps rudimentary. But 
Argentina, and also Brazil, possess, as 
we have seen, numerous admirably devel- 
oped institutions of the collegiate and 
university class. ‘These, by increasingly 
meeting the demands for the populariza- 
tion of the superior education, are devel- 
oping the classes of capable and well- 
trained men upon whom the work of 
leadership in public affairs and in the 
social and economic life of these coun- 
tries so largely devolves. ‘This is attested 
by the increasing number of men promi- 
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nent in public affairs and in‘ professional 
and technical life who have never had 
opportunities for study and travel abroad. 
The same is true of various other South 
American countries, particularly Chile. 
The case of an eminent Brazilian en- 
gineer, author of one of the best-admired 
examples of railway design and con- 
struction on the continent, and who 
gained his training exclusively in the 
National Polytechnic at Rio, is by no 
means exceptional. 

Student life in Argentina and in Brazil 
is much like student life elsewhere—the 
life of young fellows overflowing with 
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preface will indicate the spirit 


I which has controlled the pro- 


jectors of this important work: “In the 
past century the Church has grown both 
extensively and intensively among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Their living in- 
terests demand that they should have the 
means of informing themselves about 
this vast institution, which, whether they 
are Catholics or not, affects their fortunes 
and their destiny. As for Catholics, 
their duty as members of the Church 
impels them to learn more and more 
fully its principles ; while among Protest- 
ants the desire for a more intimate and 
accurate knowledge of things Catholic 
increases in proportion to the growth of 
the Church in numbers and in impor- 
tance. The Catholic clergy are naturally 
expected to direct inquirers to sources 


HE following quotations from the 


only too often that the proper answers 
to the questions proposed are not to be 
met with in English literature. Even 
the writings of the best-intentioned 
authors are at times disfigured by serious 
errors on Catholic subjects, which are 
for the most part due, not to ill will, but 
to lack of knowledge. It would be 
fatuous to hope to call into immediate 
existence a Catholic English literature 


'The Catholic Encyclopedia. An International 
Work of Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, Dis- 
cipline, and History of the Catholic Church. Edited 
by Charles G. Herbermann, Edward A. Pace, Condé 
B. Pallen, Thomas J. Shahan, youn 5. Wynne, as- 
sisted by numerous collaborators. In 15 volumes, 
Volume I. Robert Appleton Company, New York. $6, 
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vitality, exuberant, enthusiastic, often 
wild and boisterous to a degree, yet as 
often earnest and seriously devoted to 
high ideals in life and character. In 
both countries the student bodies form 
influential factors in national life, and, at 
times, even in public affairs. Student 
life and traditions in these countries are 
naturally more akin to those of Spain 
and France—even of Germany, which 
has had no little influence upon in- 
tellectual movements and educational 
methods in Argentina and Chile—than 
to our own. But students are students 
the world over! 
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adequate to supply this knowledge and 
correct errors. The Encyclopedia, there- 
fore, is the most convenient means of 
doing both, enabling, as it does, the fore- 
most Catholic scholars in every part of 
the world to contribute articles in the 
condensed form that appeals to the man 
of action, and with the accuracy that 
satisfies the scholar.” This is certainly 
a praiseworthy undertaking, and the - 
editors are to be congratulated upon this 
volume, the first-fruits of their long and 
arduous labor. 

The preface continues : “ In all things” 
the object of the Encyclopedia is to 
give the whole truth without prejudice, 
national, political, or factional. In the 
determination of the truth the most 
recent and acknowledged scientific 
methods are employed, and the results 


, of the latest research in theology, philos- 
of the needed information ; yet they find 


ophy, history, apologetics, archxology, 
and other sciences are given careful con- 
sideration.” The work, therefore, though’ 
popular in character and intended for a 
wide public, claims to be scientific, not 
polemic, in its interest, and it is to be 
judged accordingly. At the same time 
it would be absurd to demand that the 
authors, in their treatment at any rate of 
religious questions, should take an 
entirely indifferent attitude and should 
put matters always as a non-Catholic 
would. The title of the work justifies 
the handling of all religious topics from 
a Catholic point of view. The only fair 


question is whether this view-point has 
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led to distortion of the facts, so that the 
trustworthiness of the work is destroyed 
or seriously impaired. ‘The writer of this 
notice does not claim to have read the 
volume through—he has no desire to 
emulate Chief Justice Marshall’s fabled 
feat with the dictionary—but the many 
articles he has examined have made upon 
him an impression of fairness that has 
both surprised and delighted him. The 
articles of course are not all upon the 
same level. Both in scholarship and in 
spirit some are better than others; but, 
taking the work as a whole, it maintains 
a high average and exhibits a commend- 
able breadth of view and fairness of 
statement. ‘Taking the Biblical articles, 
for instance, such as Aaron, Abraham, 
Adam, Amos, Acts of the Apostles, 
Apocalypse,and Apocrypha, we find both 
the conservative and the modern critical 
views set forth clearly; and though the 
writers themselves naturally adopt a con- 
servative position, the fairness of their 
treatment in most cases leaves nothing 
to be desired. At the beginning of the 
article on Aaron occurs this general state- 
ment of method: “ Altogether different 
views are taken of Aaron’s life, accord- 
ing as the Pentateuch, which is the main 
source on the subject, is regarded as one 
continuous work, composed by Moses or 
under his supervision—hence most trust- 
worthy in the narration of contempora- 
neous events—or as a compilation of 
several documents of divers origins and 
dates, strung together at a late epoch 
into the present form. The former con- 
ception, supported by the decisions of 
the Biblical Commission, is held by 
Catholics at large; many independent 
critics adopt the latter. We shall study 
this part of the subject under this two- 
fold aspect, although dwelling longer, as 
is meet, on the former.” The following 
disclaimer, introducing a presentation of 
the legendary view of Abraham, which 
the author states frankly and without 
criticism of any kind, is somewhat amus- 
ing: “In setting forth the critical view 
on the subject, I must not be taken as 
giving my own views also.” In the care- 
fully selected bibliographies of these and 
similar articles, Protestant and Catholic 
works appear side by side. Indeed, 
there are more of the former than the 
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latter—a fact significant of the greater 
interest in Biblical study on the part of 
Protestants—and in one case at least 
the only books mentioned are of Prot- 
estant authorship. There are frequent 
references to Hastings’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” an acquaintance with which is 
apparently assumed on the part of the 
reader. On the other hand, the writer 
has noticed no allusions to the more 
radical “ Encyclopedia Biblica” of Canon 
Cheyne. 

A like spirit appears in some of the 
elaborate geographical articles, such as 
Africa, Alabama, and Alaska, where in 
the sections on religion Protestant 
churches are given their place alongside 
the Catholic and full justice is done 
them. That more extended information 
should be given about Catholic life and 
work is, of course, quite proper, but that 
the efforts of other churches should be 
noticed at all and without any attempt 
to belittle their results is a conspicuous 
example of fairness. It is unfortunate 
that this plan has not been carried out 
in all similar articles. In those on Asia, 
Asia Minor, and Arkansas, for instance, 
no reference is made to Protestantism, 
The-discrepancy suggests a lack of care- 
ful supervision on the part of the editors. 
In the article on America there is recog- 
nition of the beneficent influence of the 
New England colonists on the develop- 
ment of the country as a whole; and if 
the attitude of Protestantism toward the 
Indians is contrasted unfavorably with 
that of Catholicism, the contrast is per- 
fectly just. 

The article on Apologetics is a good 
example of a number, like Agnosticism 
and Arianism, representing in the main 
the common Christian platform. In its 
greater part this might have been written 
by a conservative Protestant, and full 
credit is given to Protestant apologists. 
If an advanced liberal may take an ex- 
ception to a part of the following passage, 
he must recognize that it is an uncom- 
monly good statement of the general 


apologetic argument as understood by 


most modern theologians : “ After show- 
ing from the records that Jesus taught, 
now implicitly, now explicitly, that he 
was the long-expected Messiah, the Son 
of God sent by His heavenly Father to 
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enlighten and save mankind, and to 
found the new kingdom of justice, Apolo- 
getics proceeds to set forth the grounds 
for believing in these claims: (1) the 
surpassing beauty of His moral charac- 
ter, stamping him as the unique, perfect 
man; (2) the lofty excellence of His 
moral and religious teaching, which has 
no parallel elsewhere, and which answers 
the highest aspirations of the human 
soul; (3) His miracles wrought during 
His public mission; (4) the transcendent 
miracle of the resurrection, which He 
foretold as well; (5) the wonderful re- 
generation of society through His undying 
personal influence.” In the same article, 
on the other hand, the Catholic principle 
appears clearly in such a passage as 
this: “Apologetics thus leads up to 
Catholic faith, to the acceptance of the 
Catholic Church as the divinely author- 
ized organ for preserving and rendering 
efficacious the saving truths revealed by 
Christ. ‘This is the great fundamental 
dogma on which all other dogmas rest.” 
It is a pity to see Herder referred to in 
this article as a deist along with Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Voltaire, and others; but 
such lack of discrimination is not pecu- 
liar to Catholic writers. Attention may 
be called in passing to a curious mistake 
in the same article, where the title of 
Origen’s work against Celsus is given 
as “The True Discourse against Cel- 
sus.” Articles dealing with matters dis- 
tinctively Catholic constitute, of course, 
the most important part of the work. 
Catholic rites and ceremonies, religious 
doctrines, and moral principles are 
treated with fullness and in the main 
satisfactorily. ‘The articles on Absolu- 
tion and Asceticism are good examples 
of a genuinely Catholic and yet, on the 
whole, fair account of controverted ques- 
tions. In both cases Catholic principles 
are carried much further back than by 
most Protestants, and in the former the 
use of “ penance ” for “ repentance ” in 
translating early patristic dacuments is 
often misleading, but, on the whole, the 
positions taken are historically sound. 
As a matter of fact, modern study of the 
early Church has shown that the Catho- 
lic system, which was formerly con- 
demned by Protestants as a medizval 
corruption, is of very early date, In all 
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its essential features except the papacy 
it was in existence before the end of the 
second century, and much of it has 
apostolic as well as early patristic sanc- 
tion. In many of the more strictly 
theological articles we move in a genu- 
inely Catholic atmosphere, and in the 
midst of a scholasticism uncongenial to 
the modern non-Catholic mind, but, on 
the whole, it must be admitted that the 
work is surprisingly free from medizval- 
ism. 

In an interesting article on Anglican 
Orders the papal bull “ Apostolice 
Cure” is defended and the ground of 
their invalidity from the Catholic point 
of view clearly indicated. The compan- 
ion article, Anglicanism, is a very fair 
account of the principles and constitu- | 
tion of the Church of England. In 
speaking of the High Church revival that 
has resulted from the Oxford Movement 
the writer closes with the following sig- 
nificant words: “In the meantime, its 
work amongst the masses is often a 
species of catechumenate for Catholi-. 
cism, and in all cases it is an active sol- 
vent and a steady undoing of the Eng- 
lish Reformation.” 

The work contains many biographical 
articles, the intention being, as the pref- 
ace says, to record “all that Catholics 
have done not only in behalf of charity 
and morals, but also for the intellectual 
and artistic development of mankind,” 
and to chronicle “‘ what Catholic artists, 
educators, poets, scientists, and men of 
action have achieved in their several 
provinces.” Among these may be par- 
ticularly commended the ones on Anselm, 
Abelard, and Arnold of Brescia, the last 
two of which, considering the standing 
of the men in relation to the Church, are 
remarkably fair. The articles on various 
important Popes, such as Adrian IV. and 
V., and Alexander III. and VI., should 
also be mentioned. That on Alexander 
III. is all too meager, but those on 
Adrian IV, and Alexander VI. are full 
and admirable, and the latter, while 
frankly acknowledging the wickedness 
of this most notorious of Popes, yet pre- 
sents a careful estimate of his character 
and career which is much nearer the 
truth than the indiscriminate and reck- 
less accounts found in most books, The 
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article on Adrian VI., while very brief— 
much briefer, for instance, than the cor- 
responding one in Herzog—is neverthe- 
less, considering Adrian’s attitude toward 
the Curia, surprisingly appreciative. 

In the lives of the saints one expects 
of course to find a great deal of legend- 
ary material, and in the articles on St. 
Angela de Merici, St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
St. Anthony of Padua, and Anchieta 
one is not disappointed. ‘The miracu- 
lous tales repeated in such articles seem 
as a rule only ridiculous to non-Catho- 


Comment on 


No subject could possibly 
lend itself more agreeably to 
illustration through repro- 
duced paintings than does the beautiful and 
historic Thames. In this quarto volume‘ the 
illustrations are by Mr. A. R. Quinton, who 
has chosen delightful bits of river scenery, 
pleasant and romantic manors and manor 
houses, quaint and enticing inns, and glimpses 
of famous towns and villages all the way 
from St. Paul’s to Oxford. American vis- 
itors to England may be divided into two 
classes: those who have made the enchant- 
ing voyage by boat from Oxford to London, 
and those who wish that they had. To 
admire the paintings here reproduced will 
recall joyous memories to the first, and to 
the second bring even stronger regret than 
they had before at the omission. The text 
for the volume is furnished by the well- 
known essayist, Mr. Hilaire Belloc. While 
he has performed his task with thorough- 
ness and conscientiousness, he has missed, 
whether purposely or not it is impossible to 
say, the tone of romance and esthetic delight 
which one naturally expects with this subject. 


The Historic 
Thames 


If any one is interested in 
knowing how spirit photog- 
raphy, slate-writing tests, rope 
tying, sealed-letter reading, “ mind reading,” 
and other now familiar but once mar- 
velous phenomena of spiritualism are pro- 
duced, he will find this book * crammed with 
singular and enlightening facts. It is, in- 
deed, a storehouse of raw material from 
which one may learn to generalize safely 
about the psychology of deception. The 
author has the literature of the subject at 
his fingers’ ends, and his work as a member 


1 The Historic Thames. By Hilaire Belloc. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co , New York. 
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lics, but they are intended doubtless for 
more credulous and sympathetic readers, 
and it would be unfair to judge the 
quality of the entire work by them. 

On the whole, in spite of the mediz- 
valism of certain portions, and in spite 
of occasional lapses from the general 
level of excellence—lapses inevitable in 
any work of the kind—the first volume 
must be pronounced fair and sane, and 
if succeeding volumes maintain the same 
standard the work cannot fail to prove 
exceedingly useful. 


Current Books 


both of the English Society for Psychology 
and of the American Society for Scientific 
Research has familiarized him with all the 
sources of information available. But even 
with this full knowledge of the deceptions 
of so-called spiritualism, he is not willing to 
admit that all such phenomena are fraudu- 
lent, and he devotes one section of his 
book to what he calls genuine phenomena, 
meaning thereby, as we understand him, 
those for which an adequate physical expla- 
nation is not known. With such authorities 
as Professor Hyslop and the late Dr. Hodg- 
son, the author is inclined to accept such 
manifestations as those of the well-known 
Mrs. Piper, of Boston, as inexplicable under 
any theory of fraud, self-deception, or even 
telepathy. His final conclusion is, that while 
new methods cf trickery will be invented by 
mediums from time to time, the false phe- 
nomena of spiritualism will gradually die 
out, the personal medium cease to exist, and 
that then only can psychical research itself 
become a science. 


A thoroughly religious 
spirit and an open-minded 
intellectual attitude of 
hospitality toward all that is well accredited 
in modern learning are conspicuous in this 
book.' It is designed for the important 
service of a “ middleman ” between Chris- 
tian scholars and the people, especially the 
people who desire more light from the 
learned. It includes the whole field of relig- 
ious thought as now explored—the history 
of religion from early times to the present ; 
the development of religious beliefs; art, 
science, philosophy, and criticism as related 
to them; the Bible; theological heresies 
and religious sects; Christian theology, 


Christianity and 
Its Bible 





! Christianity and Its Bible. By Hen 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


F. Werins. The 
‘ostpaid, $1. 
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Catholic and Protestant; Christian missions 
and life. It is characterized by judicious 
and skillful condensation, fairness, religious 
common sense, and freedom from dogma- 
tism. It is both a trustworthy and a useful 
book, well adapted to increase religious in- 
telligence in a period of mingled joy and 
faith. 


Every boy is familiar with 
the name of Captain Cook, 
the discoverer of the Sandwich Islands, and 
it might be supposed that Lives of this adven- 
turous voyager would be extremely common. 
It has, in point of fact, been difficult to find 
anything on this subject at all adequate. 
Now comes Mr. Arthur Kitson, who has 
gone into the original sources for informa- 
tion, has largely ignored the early and often 
incorrect Life by Kippis, upon which almost 
all Captain Cook books are founded, and 
has here produced a narrative * which is emi- 
nently readable. It tells the remarkable 
experiences of the man who, after rising from 
cabin-boy in a collier to captain in the Royal 
Navy, discovered Australia, sailed three 
times around the world, and was kilied, as 
we all know, by the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. The author brings out vividly the 
exciting and stirring pages in the life of his 
subject, and points out that, in addition to the 
usually recognized achievements of Captain 
Cook, he made voyages to the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans, about which hardly any- 
thing has been said, and that sailors the wide 


Captain Cook 


world over owe him gratitude because he- 


taught them how successfully to fight the 
scourge of the sea known as scurvy, from 
which in olden times sailors suffered so 
dreadfully. This biography is furnished 
with portraits, several interesting reproduc- 
tions of old prints and engravings, a map, 
and a good index. It may be cordially 
praised asa capital piece of narrative writing. 


5 ie We have many times had 
Dublin in the occasion to man the series 

Old Days of small volumes known as 
the “ Medieval Towns Series.” This latest 
accession? relates to the ancient capital of 
ancient Ireland, and is inferior to none of the 
earlier volumes in positive interest and nota- 
ble incident. The story of Dublin goes back 
beyond medizval times, and even as early as 
the year 150 A.D. two warlike Irish leaders 
agreed upon a division of territory, the bound- 
ary of which is said to have been the exact line 
of the present High Street in Dublin. The 
name of the city itself, so at least the author 
alleges in his first sentence, was bestowed 


1 Captain James Cook, R.N., F.R.S. = Arthur Kitson. 
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“some two thousand years ago,” which is 
sufficiently broad in its description to leave us 
free to accept the statement as fact or myth 
at our choice. “ Dublin” means “ the black 
pool.” However we may feel as to the ex- 
actitude of any of the incidents and records 
here perpetuated about Dublin and Ireland 
before the time of the Conquest, it cannot 
be doubted that from 1400 on there is plenty 
of genuine material. The chapters devoted 
to those centuries abound in incidents and 
anecdotes of stirring and sometimes distress- 
ing character. Hardly any city in Eurepe 
has had a more picturesque and varied his- 
tory than Dublin, and it furnishes the author 
with abundant material for a narrative at 
once agreeable to read and of historic value. 
The illustration is mainly from pen-and-ink 
drawings carefully prepared and of real 
artistic worth. 


A Study of the 
Japanese Character 


Mr. Watson gives his 
extremely valuable 
book* the title “The 
Future of Japan,” but it might more aptly 
bear that which we have given to this review. 
To be sure, he aims to predict the trend of 
Japan’s development, but he does so by 
analyzing and reasoning about the Japan of 
to-day, its tendencies, conditions, “atmos- 
phere,” and aspirations. The book is not 
so much one which records achievements or 
glances at historical perspectives as one 
which takes up basic aspects of character 
and derives by philosophical induction a 
knowledge of what is to be expected. Looked 
at in this way, Mr. Watson’s volume occu- 
pies a place of its own, and to the thought- 
ful reader dispels something of the mystery 
which involves Japanese ways of thinking 
and acting. Contemporary Japan may mean 
the Japan of history, or the Japan of “ color 
and light and romance,” or, as the author 
calls it, “ the mystical, semi-esoteric Japan of 
Japanese and other expositors of the now 
famous Bushi-do code of the Samurai.” As 
to the last, the author points out that the 
much-talked-of Bushi-do, while wholly admi- 
rable as a code of conduct ina national emer- 
gency, is neither a philosophy nor a religion, 
so far as the vast masses of the Japanese are 
concerned, but simply the rule of action 
enforced on Japan’s highest class by pride 
and tradition. He sums up Japan’s present 
place in civilization by saying: 

What one sees in the Japan of to-day is a new struc- 
ture, a new policy, a new state, in process of erection 
upon the site of an old which has not been wholly 
removed. The foundations of the old are strong, its 
walls massive, and its style, though it be that of a 


bygone age, not unpleasing. The character of the 
extraordinary enterprise, and the methods of the men 


1The Future of W. Petrie Watson. E. P. 
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in charge of it, must inevitably compose an incon- 
gruous spectacle. The order of the old and the order 
of the new, each in itself coherent, are only with great 
difficulty contrived into a mutual and consistent har- 
mony. New roofs are imposed upon old walls, wings 
entirely new are thrown out upon the right and left of 
the body of the old edifice, pediments are placed over 
gables, porches where there are no doors, a cupola for 
a bastion, a lancet window for a hole in the wall. 
Inevitably there is some chaos and unconscious bur- 
lesque of the style and the order of the two civiliza- 
tions which are the quarries of the builders. The 
design, however, is evident, and the diligence and 
ardor of the builders plain to be seen. 

This little handbook’ meets a 
large need. Mutual benefit is to 
accrue to China and to us in degree as we 
understand each other. In view of the near- 
ness into which steam and electricity have 
brought us, we are bound both by prudential 
and benevolent interests to cultivate an in- 
telligent sympathy with that massive race in 
the present crisis of its transformation from 
ancient to modern conditions. One of our 
ablest missionaries in China has packed this 
volume with an amount of information about 
“ old” China and “ new ” nowhere else to be 
found inthe same compass. The first edition 
of 30,000 was sold before the book came from 
the press. One may care little for the mis- 
sionary interest that is back of it all, but the 
value of it is patent to every one. To the 
philanthropist and the Christian the condi- 
tions here revealed, the opportunities and the 
needs presented, make an impressive appeal. 
For use in Sunday-schools it is as valuable 
as a course of lessons on the Acts of the 
Apostles. The questions appended to each 
chapter adapt it well to such use. 


China 


There are now three or four 
works which offer themselves 
as guides to the subject of his- 
tory as treated in fiction. That now before 
us? has many good points, and is classified, 
arranged, and indexed in a thoroughly sys- 
tematic way. Its two small volumes deal, 
the first with English historical fiction, the 
second with American and foreign subjects. 
The compiler has been very liberal in his 
interpretation of what may properly be con- 
sidered as belonging to historical fiction— 
Cooper’s “ Deerslayer,” for instance, can 
be included only by a pretty strong stretch 
of definition; so also with Blackmore’s 
“ Alice Lorraine ;” while the list might be 
extended indefinitely. But this is a fault in 
the right direction, as redundancy does no 
harm so long as the entire work is kept 
within moderate compass, as it is here. The 


History in 
Fiction 
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general arrangement is, of course, chrono- 
logical under the various countries, but a 
novel and acceptable feature is that, wher- 
ever possible, there is added, in the fashion 
of a foot-note, information about fiction actu- 
ally written in the time treated by the books 
in the regular text. Thus, on the page which’ 
refers to many stories of the reign of Charles 
II., we find at the bottom references to John 
Bunyan’s books, written in the period, and 
having for their raw material the rude coun- 
try life of Charles I1.’s time. So far as we 
have tested the accuracy and inclusiveness 
of the work, it seems capital, and a special 
word of praise should be given for the index, 
which, by the use of different fonts of type, 
gives reference to author, title, and subject 
separately. 


The veteran Berlin Professor of 
Church History regards the Acts 
of the Apostles as “a literary per- 
formance of the first rank,” and the modern 
criticism it has suffered as “a truly pitiful 
history.” Its first twelve chapters, the 
Petrine section, and the remainder, the 
Pauline section, are clearly distinguishable. 
A searching linguistic investigation of the 
latter demonstrates to Professor Harnack 
the indissoluble literary unity of the two, 
and confirms the traditional ascription of the 
whole to the companion whom Paul else- 
where refers to.as ‘‘ Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian,” a cultured Greek of Antioch, whose 
authorship cannot be dated much later than 
*A.D. 80.1. In Dr. Harnack’s view, Luke as a 
historian is inferior to Luke as a stylist ; he 
is uncritical, and blunders for want of exact 
information. But the author contends that 
the present trend of criticism is toward the 
belief that between a.p. 30 and 70 the prim- 
itive Christian tradition as a whole took the 
essential form it has since attained. 


Harnack 
on Luke 


One of our best writers on themes 
of personal religion here? dis- 
cusses various phases of personal 
problems with which he has had to deal as a 
helper of seekers for the light. Problems 
concerning sin and doubt, ambition and self- 
mastery, pain, guidance, the Church, and 
questioned points of conduct are handled 
pointedly, simply, and clearly, with many an 
aptly fitting relation of experience for illus- 
tration. The evangelical and the ethical tone 
are equally strong, and each is tempered with 
the charity which remembers that “ we are 
not sent to judge the world, but to save it.” 


~ 1 Luke the Ph sician. By Adolf Horeack. Translated 

by the Rev. J. ilkinson, M.A, Edited by the Rev. 
D. Morrison, ‘LL.D. (The New Testament Studies.) 
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Letters to The Outlook 


A SUMMER EXPERIENCE 


On the evening of July 10 in New York 
City I had occasion to seek the services 
of a clergyman in behalf of a patient 
about to undergo a very serious operation. 
The patient and his friends are strangers 
in the city. My own acquaintance with the 
churches and clergy of the city is more 
than usually wide and at the same time 
close. I therefore volunteered to try to 
secure a clergyman for them. Knowing that 
in midsummer many of our pastors and their 
assistants are out of the city, and realizing 
that the time of day—it was then about seven 
in the evening—was not favorable, I rather 
expected some difficulty in the matter, but I 
was not prepared for the experience that 
awaited me. Naturally, my first thought was 
of my own church. The pastor was abroad. 
For the time being he has no assistant. 
One of the pastors of the two mission 
churches must live in my neighborhood, but 
how to find him I did not know, until it 
occurred to me that the undertaker was still 
accessible. He is easily reached. His name 
and address are on the front of the church, 
but, better still, he has a telephone. He gave 
me the desired address, which proved to be 
one of the large branches of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Application there 
brought the reply that the gentleman sought 
was in the city, but not “at home,” that he 
would, however, be in at 9 p.m. Not wish- 
ing to lose time, I bethought me of the assist- 
ant pastor of another large church whom I 
know well, and to my joy found that the 
church had a telephone. My feelings of 
relief and hope were quickly dashed when 
efforts to get any one on the telephone 
brought the reply from “ central” that 2147— 
did not answer. That there might be no 
mistake about it, I tried three times in an 
hour, but with like result. 

I next tried to get the home address of 
this assistant. An apartment-house in Har- 
lem was given in the directory, but I knew 
he had moved from there. Still, I hoped to 
find him through it. Through the “ informa- 
tion bureau” of the telephone company I 
quickly ‘earned that the apartment-house in 
question held a number of telephones, but 
they were ail private lines; the house itself 
had none. There was, therefore, no hope in 
that direction. Again I sought to recall 
some one who. would surely be in the city, 
and a young pastor who has devoted his 
energies and means as well to mission work 
came to my mind. Surely he would be on 
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hand even in July. Again I was delighted 
to find the name in the telephone book, only 
to be rewarded with the previous result, “ no 
answer.” Meanwhile I had appealed to a 
number of persons in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association for help, Not one of them 
save the assistant to the special secretary for 
religious work had an idea as to how a clergy- 
man could be had on a summer’s evening. 
The assistant did know a man who would 
surely be available, and very kindly went to 
work on the telephone to get him for me. 
After ten or fifteen minutes’ work on his 
part, the only result was the information that 
the gentleman in question was out, the time 
of his return unknown. Meanwhile I had 
discovered a church near by in which a meet- 
ing of some kind was evidently in progress. 
Surely there I could find what I sought. I 
appealed to the sexton, and my feelings may 
be imagined when, in response to my eager 
questions, he answered that there was no 
clergyman in the building, and he did not 
know where one could be had at that time of 
night (it was by this time nearly ten o clock). 
Of course the hour for the return of the 
assistant first sought had long since passed, 
and I had quite worn out the patience of the 
elevator man and telephone operator of the 
building with my repeated calls for him, for 
he was still out, and, I may add, had not 
arrived when the building closed at a quarter 
past ten. 

While ali this had been going on, it had 
been suggested to me that one of the stations 
of the summer tent work was near at hand, 
and that there I could surely find a clergy- 
man. Thither I went, only to find the tent 
deserted save for the caretaker. From him, 
however, I learned that the superintendent 
of the work lived in a neighboring street, 
and, as he had left the tent, would probably 
be found at home. He had not arrived, 
however, when I called there. For the next 
half-hour or more I went steadily from the 
superintendent’s home to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and back again, 
determined to land one of the two men whom 
I had located. Finally, at half-past ten, the 
superintendent was at home and responded 
most kindly to my summons. In my quest 
I had spent three hours’ time, exhausted 
every resource that I could think of or others 
suggest, and in the end I secured a clergy- 
man not connected with any of our churches, 
but engaged in the mission tent work.. I 
have set forth the facts at some length, 
although I have not recorded all of my 
efforts, that it may appear just what is 
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required to get a clergyman for service on a 
summer evening in New York. I submit 
that the facts as set forth indicate a situation 
that is a disgrace to the Protestant Church. 
I am not criticising any individual. I know 
very well the need of vacations for our pas- 
tors and their assistants, but so long as there 
are millions of people in the city there should 
be adequate provision for their needs. Had 
I wanted a priest, I could have had one in 
ten or fifteen minutes. Had I wanted a 
physician, or even a lawyer, I venture to say 
I could have had a hundred in the time it 
took me to get one clergyman. 

It may be that New York does not need 
the clergy during the summer, but I do not 
believe that that is the attitude of the church. 
Many people are in the country, it is true, but 
the city streets are thronged almost as thickly 
as in winter, and the men and women who 
are still here must often find themselves in 
dire need of a clergyman, as my patient 
was. The provision made for meeting 
such a need is made apparent by my expe- 
rience. Are the churches content that these 
conditions should continue? If nothing more 
can be done, is there not power and sense 
enough somewhere to put upon the front of 
every church, above the name of the sexton, 
the name and address of every clergyman 
connected with it? Must it remain that the 
only avenue of approach to the clergy open 
to the stranger is through an undertaker ! 

New York City. B. 


THE MESSAGE OF FLOWERS 


The cry of the poor is not for “ bread alone,” 
and one of the perplexed questionings of phi- 
lanthropists has been, How liven the dis- 
tressed out of that deadening of the soul 
which gives poverty its holding grip upon its 
victims? Perhaps the National Plant, 
Flower, and Fruit Guild, formed “ to carry 
brightness into the lives of the poor,” has 
opened the way to the solution of the ques- 
tion. 

As a teacher of ethics no earthly power 
carries the authority that Nature does, and 
so, when she sends emissaries direct, flowers 
out of her lap, even into the city places where 
her presence is hardly known, they run little 
risk of being dishonored, they or their mes- 
sage. True, one sees a thoughtless Fortu- 
natus cast aside a fair flower and let it wither 
prematurely without a sigh, but the lowly 
born—poor Ignotus—will rescue it from the 
street where it lies bruised and bear it home 
to cherish it with water and sunlight, if the 
sun, to be sure, sends any light to his little 
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lodging. Jacob Riis once said, “1 have seen 
a handful of daisies keep the peace of a whole 
block better than a half a dozen policemen’s 
clubs.” 

The National Plant, Flower, and Fruit 
Guild is organized for its work into city sta- 
tions and country branches. The cities of 
the land are constituted beneficiaries, as it is 
for their slum people and their sick enes that 
flowers are gathered. The country districts, 
on the other hand, act as the agents of bene- 
faction, supplying cities with the gathered 
treasure of their hillsides and woodlands. 
Both centers of organization furnish money 
to advance the cause, and the city branch 
has further the collection and disposal of 
“function flowers,” mostiy hot-house rarities 
that bloom in the balls and brilliancies of the 
American city’s unseasonable “ season.” 

From the distributing office in the city the 
Guild sends its gathered fruits and flowers 
to the tenement districts, the settlements, the 
hospitals, and other institutions. By using 
the free labels of the Guild, the country 
branches avoid an expense in transportation 
that otherwise would limit considerably their 
activity. The labels are good for carrying a 
package of flowers, fruit, or jelly not over 
twenty pounds in weight for a distance of 
one hundred miles; and they are furnished 
as needed by the Guild. 

Other activities of the Guild are the supply 
of nature material to the city schools, the 
transformation of back-yard rubbish heaps 
into healthful gardens, and the establishment 
of window boxesin tenements. This branch 
of the work is rot strictly charitable in its 
arrangement, the boxes, furnished complete, 
being generally paid for by the applicants at 
a nominal cost of $1.25 per box. Nine hun- 
dred of these were placed in tenement-houses 
last summer. Also the Guild distributed 
last year 365,853 bunches of summer flowers, 
34,515 bunches of function flowers, 8,990 
plants for gardens, 1,484 bulbs for gardens, 
4,115 packages of seeds for window boxes 
and gardens, 896 glasses of jelly, and 94 bar- 
rels of fruit and vegetables; and, further- 
more, it changed 75 tenement. yards into 
gardens. 

It is one desire of the Guild to keep on 
growing, and anybody living within a hun- 
dred miles of a big city would be welcomed 
as an active additional member or organizer 
of a country branch. The Guild has a dearth 
of red tape, and a line addressed to Miss Ada 
L. Fairfield, Secretary, at the National head- 
quarters of the Guild, Town Hill, Terry- 
ville, Connecticut, would bring instructions 
on how to proceed. C. E. B. 








